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Che Daily Celegraph — 


ANNOUNCES 
exclusive serialisation in this country of 


General de Gaulle’s War Memoirs 


The first volume covers the fall of France in 1940 and the following two years in 
which “ The Fighting French” continued the war in defiance of the Vichy Government. 


The publication of this volume in France has * Struggles with Gamelin and Weygand. 
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excited great controversy. * New light on M. Paul Reynaud and Marshal 

General de Gaulle’s emphatic account of his Pétain. 

differences with Sir Winston Churchill and other %* The Dakar fiasco. 

members of the British war-time Cabinet will * Arrest of Admiral Muselier, 

awaken no less interest in this country. * Quarrels on Madagascar. 

Other highlights are:— * Dealings with United States and Russia. 
= * The Battle of France. * Battle of Bir-Hakeim. 
% : 3 : 4 
= Commencing MONDAY, AUG. 8th in The Daily Telegraph : 
% te 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY t 
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Now you can haye your own 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Successful American businessman (now retired) 
and associates, will serve your interests in the 
United States—save you time and costly travel, 
give you expert help on any ethical business or 
personal matter. 


STAFF SERVICES INCLUDE : 
Analysis of U.S. market for your product. 
Locating U.S. sources of supply. Securing 
legal advice and representation. 

Auditing and accounting. Obtaining qualified 
personnel. Credit reports. Technical. in- 
vestigations. Advertising and merchandising 
counsel—and many others. 


Q aan an WASHINGTON, D.C. me toner 
uali th experi in U.S. Governmen 
and Detedes Ottwenian dace serve your interests quickly 
and efficiently in government procedures, procurement 
practices, contact work, blocked funds, assets and ot "er 
ethical negotiations with Federal agencies. 
All services performed faithfully and promptly by 
experienced personnel on mamrtes Sas’ becis which 
can be remitted to our London Account in British 
Sterling. ness and financial reference. We invite 
-your inquiry. - 


C. J. LANDEN COMPANY, INC. 


8 Chestnut PI., Jamaica Plain 30, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 
CABLE LANDENCO, BOSTON 
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In 1906 Marconi’s carried out their first SS NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 
experiments in ground to air radio, Today more than 

40 airlines and 20 airforces fit Marconi equipment and 
Marconi ground installations are in use throughout the 
world’s airports. The foresight and enterprise that have 
developed the communications on which elaborate modern 
aircraft operation relies are sfill alive. Marconi research 
today is making possible and safe still further progress. 


MARCONI 


Planning & Installation of Airport and Airborne Systems 


AIRBORNE RADIO SYSTEMS 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED + CHELMSFORD - ESSEX 
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Why not try your hand at caleulating ...on & Facit ten-key calculator. 
Nothing could be simpler. With only ten-figure keys to use, any member of 
your staff can become a proficient operator after a few minutes’ instruction, 
Think what this means—all the routine multiplication, division, addition and 
subtraction in every part of your business, can be handled by any clerk. 
Essential figures can be computed at a moment’s notice. Tedious, 
time-wasting figuring becomes nigh eooed. machine-perfect calculating ... 


without special departments, trained staff or reorganisation. 
You can also use FACIT' for on-the-spot calculating and checks. 
Your Director can use FACIT’ on his for rapid reckoning. 
Your Accountant can use FACIT to sd the routine of his department. 


Your Secretary ean use FACIT on the figures in Company control. 
Anyone can use FACIT to save time and labour, wherever there is 
more than 9 hélf hour’s figure work a day. 
There is a complete range of FACIT hand and electric models ...each one 
a precision-built item of equipment for the thodern office. Let us send you 
a FACIT to use on your own work for a or two... or write first 


Actual size of keys on all 
Facit models. The other 
illustrations show the 
Facit NTK, one of the 
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SS indi 4 for full details to: Block & Anderson Limited, © * 
hand Ai the sills 
Facit Taaee of pclae 58-60 Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. Tel: WEStern 2531. 
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WHOLESALER 
helps the 


Manufacturer 


By selling his goods through the Wholesaler, the 
Manufacturer gains many advantages. He receives 
bulk orders in advance of the seasons and thus ensures | 
an even flow of work throughout the year. 

_ He saves the expense and worries of a large sales and 
distribution organisation, of credit control and in- 
creased office work. He avoids the problem of finding 
storage space for mounting stocks awaiting. delivery. 

The Wholesaler orders early, takes delivery for stock 
and pays quickly, thus enabling the Manufacturer to 
buy further raw materials In textiles, the distribution 
channel of Manufacturer—Wholesaler—Retailer has 
consistently proved economically sound. 








This is the SECOND of a series of four announcements 
describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps the Manu- 
facturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 





The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, #5 Gannon $t., London, E.CA 
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Quality Furniture has 
BRITIS 
LEATHE 


UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there’s nothing like '¢ather. 


more of 

“YOUR FURNITURE AND YOUR COMPORT” is of a booklet which ‘lls Mma 
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WARWICK now introduce 


ONE-PIECE PRESSED CONTAINERS that 


* 


The Wary, ick Production 
Co. Ltd., a Member of 
the Almin G roup of Com- 
Panies, specialises in the 
Production of Aluminium 


Containers and Food 
Equipment. 








ALMIN LIMITED 
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... it’s part of Britain's progress, 





to which The English Electric Gompany 
contributes. at home and abroad... 


Britain is making steady economic progress 
—as is shown by our homes and shops, our 
factories and the traffic on our roads. 

There are goods in plenty now for the home 
market. Britain’s industrial production has 
risen by 20°, since 1949. 

And Britain is exporting in plenty, too— 
as she must, to prosper. The value of our 
exports has gone up by 42% during the last 
six years. 

Production needs power. Total electricity 
output has risen by more than 60% over the 
last seven years. Since 1948 the Central 
Electricity Authority has brought into com- 
mission 50 new power stations—many of 
them equipped with ENGLIsH ELecTRIc tur- 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


bringing you better living h 


bines, generators and other gear. And 
ENGLISH Exectric has provided industry 
with much of the electrical plant by which it 
utilizes this power for production. 


A KEEN EXPORTER 


The ENGLIsH ELectric Company is also a 
vigorous exporter. Now, about half the Group’s 
business is overseas—earning for Britain not 
only foreign currency, but a reputation that 
helps all British exports. 

Dealing with varied problems throughout 
the world, ENGLISH ELECTRIC acquires an 
ever-growing fund of experience with which 
to guide its great resources in their important 
contribution to Britain’s economic progress. 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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POWER FOR INDUSTRY. This Enciish: Eiectaic 
60,000-h.p. steam-turbine generating set is one of three 
supplied to a power station in Yorkshire, helping 1 
provide power for important industries. 
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POWER IN INDUSTRY. This Excuisu ELectric fuse 


gear at Raleigh Industries Ltd., Nottingham, safeguards 
the supply of eurrent used in bicycle manufacture. Most 
modern industrial machines are electrically driven. 





EARNING MONEY OVERSEAS. 47 Exci isn Exec 
TRIC turbo-aliernator stator frame for a Canadian power 
station is loaded at Liverpool. Such exports, «i! over the 
world, earn both hard and soft currencies for Britain. 


To YOUNG MEN ard 
their PARENTS 


To any young man considering a career in 

‘science or engineering, ENGLISH Et. RIC 
offers almost unlimited opportunities. He 
will receive first-class training under ¢x- 
cellent conditions, and can look forw«'s ‘© 
@ choice of rewarding jobs. For i's, 
please write to the Central Pers nnel 
Department. 
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Second Step on Formosa 


N the midsummer sunshine, the lakeside at Geneva seems to hold 
an irresistible attraction for the world’s diplomats. After the 
assembly of the Big Four, a bare fortnight ago, comes the meeting ~ 

between the American and Chinese representatives to discuss the 
points at issue between the two countries—not yet a meeting “ at the 
summit,” indeed, but perhaps a prelude to a more exalted conference. 
And the site is not the only thing the two meetings have in common.. 
In releasing the eleven American airmen and talking of the possibility 
of a “ peaceful solution ” to the Formosa problem, the Chinese have 
suddenly produced a display of reasonableness and conciliation that is 
strongly reminiscent of the Russian approach to last month’s gathering. 
There has been a striking similarity between the preliminaries to each 
bout of negotiation: on the American side, an early reluctance, 
developing later into qualified enthusiasm ; on the Communist side, a 
skilful propaganda campaign, in which a spectacular display of “ good- 
will ” has been mixed with a repetition of old demands, and in which 
the piéce de résistance is the offer of a regional “ security” pact to 
replace existing alliances. 

The comparison suggests that the resemblance may go further. The 
most remarkable development in the Far East since the turn of the 
year has been the accumulation of evidence that for the time being 
something like deadlock has been reached in the Formosa straits. It 
may be that in Asia, as well as in Europe, the opposing powers have 
now reached the conclusion that a détente is possible ; and that, without 
being able to solve the problems that divide them, they can come to 
some non-committal and more or less amicable arrangement that will 
permit a relaxation of tension. Moods appear to have changed in both 
China and America ; and if the present negotiations go well, they may 
further considerably diminish the chances of war over Formosa. 

It is clear from the events of the last few days, especially from Mr 
Chou En-lai’s speech at the week-end, that Chinese diplomacy has bor- 
rowed not a leaf but a whole chapter from Moscow’s book. Basically, 
Peking’s @fhbitions remain unchanged. Mr Chou made a point of re- 
peating all his familiar claims—membership of the United Nations, 
abolition of the embargo on the export of strategic goods to China, and 
the ending of the American “ occupation ” of Formosa. Moreover, his 
Asian “security” pact (first suggested after last year’s Berlin conference) 
resembles Mr Molotov’s “ security” pact for Europe in that it would 
require the non-Communist countries to dismantle the security arrange- 
ments they already have ; it would involve. the dissolution not only of 
Seato, but also of the American defence agreements with Japan, 
Formosa and South Korea. But, like the Russians in Europe, the 
Chinese have now decided to make their demands with a smile rather 
than a grimace ; the emphasis, for the time being, is on détente, and on 
peaceful rather than warlike approaches. 

Hence the last-minute release of the American airmen just before 
the talks in Geneva opened, and the promise that the question of the 


452 


American citizens still detained in China “ should be 
easily settled.” Hence also the novel offer to negotiate 
with “ responsible local authorities ” on Formosa ; and 
the suggestion that the “ liberation ” of the island might 
be achieved by peaceful means rather than by armed 
onslaught. The contrast with the situation at the 
winter’s end is striking ; it matches the change of mood 
produced in Europe by the sudden Russian decision 
in the spring to sign the Austrian peace treaty. The 
Chinese hope to get much the same sort of result from 
this month’s Geneva meeting as the Russians intended 
to get from last month’s, and they have made their 
preparations with equal thoroughness. 

It is unlikely that their reasons for seeking a détente 
are purely tactical. China’s defence expenditure is a 
crushingly heavy burden for so backward a country ; it 
is proportionately several times as heavy as Russia’s was 
at the time of the first Russian five-year plan. Moreover, 
it takes a long time to convert an army of peasants into a 
modern fighting force, and for all but the simplest equip- 
ment China is entirely dependent on the Russians, who 
may well be finding the task of supporting their allies a 
burdensome one. An easing of the Far Eastern situation 
might make it possible for China to divert some re- 
sources to the industrialisation programme ; it would 
also, if it lasted long enough, strengthen Chou’s hand in 
asking for a relaxation of the embargo, and brighten his 
chances of getting foreign capital from sources other 
than Russia. Considerations like this are bound to have 
added weight to the reflection that Peking’s previous 
policy, having failed to dislodge the Americans and the 
Nationalists from their island outposts, was in any case 
ripe for a change. 


* 


While this change has been taking place in China, 
another, no less remarkable for being fully exposed to 
public view, has been occurring in the United States. 
American policy has travelled a long way since last 
autumn ; even as recently as that, it would have been 
difficult to imagine a fortnight in which a meeting 
between senior Chinese and American diplomats could 
have followed hard on the- heels of a Presidential trip to 
Europe to talk to the Russians. It is true that, even at 
the height of the Formosa crisis, the Americans were 
never so ready to go to war about the island as some of 
their critics alleged—or (to be fair) as some of their 
public figures advocated. But it is impossible not to 
notice that heads have cooled since then, and minds 
grown clearer ; and the prospect of consolidating the 
status quo, with “two Chinas ” on the map instead of 
one, has grown steadily more attractive as the hopes of 
dislodging the Peking regime have faded. 

It is sometimes suggested that this has happened 
because the American government has been compelled 
to keep in line with changing public opinion: In fact, 
the opinion of the great body of the American public 
has not so much changed in the past year as been given 
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an opportunity to crystallise. A whole series of events— 
beginning with the fall of Dien Bien Phu and including 
the decision whether or not to use atomic weapons of 
Formosa, the report on the fall-out in the Bikini H-bom} 
test and the debate over the latest armed services 
appropriations—have made it increasingly clear that the 
Republican right wing had seriously miscalculated the 
nation’s temper. President Eisenhower’s growing 
assurance in office has enabled him to rely more conf- 
dently on his own judgment of public opinion ; and the 
result has been the stranding of the Republican right 
wing and a decisive movement of American foreign 
policy towards negotiations with the Chinese. 


* 


If both China and America have retreated from the 
positions which made calm discussion seem impossible 
at the beginning of the year, what chance is there that 
the newly opened talks will yield some kind of workable 
accommodation ? Hard and fast agreement is likely to be 
scarce; the talks may result in the release of the remain- 
ing Americans in China, and possibly an opportunity for 
the Communists to assure themselves that the Chinese 
students in the United States are free to leave if they 
wish. But the one thing that will certainly wreck them 
is an attempt by either side to get the other to 
agree to a definitive solution of Formosa’s status. The 
Chinese Communists will never admit that Formosa 
should be permanently independent of the People’s 
Republic, any more than the Americans will be willing 
to hand it over at once to be governed from Peking ; any 
attempt to thrash out the question whether, as a per- 
manency, there should be two Chinas or one, is bound 
to end in failure. Last February The Economist sug 
gested that there were three stages by which the problem 
of the island should be tackled, and the third and last 
of these was the question of the island’s ultimate control. 
That stage is little closer now than it was then. 


The esséntial first step was to achieve a de facto cease- 
fire in the straits. Without fuss and without negotiation, 
this has been done in the last few months. (The Com- 
munists broke the lull.a few days ago with a sharp 
Bombardment of Quemoy, but that was probably no 
more than a warning before the talks that they could 
be less agreeable if they chose.) The second step has 
now been reached, which is to remove the issue from 
the shadow of the guns to the conference table. 


The best hope of the discussions is that they will 
prevent a relapse. It should not be too much for diplo- 
matic subtlety to devise a form of words which, without 
compromising the claims that each side still makes, will 
let both go away from Geneva with the feeling that 
honour has been satisfied. Such a declaration might 
include some general phrase disapproving of the 
use of force; it might also refer to the island’s 
“ autonomous status,” which Chiang Kai-shek could 
interpret as effectively recognising his independence, 
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and which the Communists could interpret as a 
theoretical reduction of Formosa to the status of their 
own autonomous provinces. The chief test of the 
negotiators’ skill may well be to produce a document 
the value of which, like that of the ancient Delphic 
oracles, lies in its ambiguity, — 

To achieve even as much as this will require a great 
deal of goodwill, the existence of which has yet to be 
proved. Moreover, even if a détente is achieved, it 
would be foolish to expect it to endure for ever, or to 
ignore the special dangers inherent in it. Mr Chou 
En-lai will continue to sow his suggestions of an Asian 
“security” pact, and the more successful the relaxa- 


453 
tion of tension, the more fertile will be the ground they 
fall on. Time will one day deal with Chiang Kai-shek ;. 
and Chou’s reference to talks with “ local authorities ” 
may well be a first attempt to test the loyalty of those 
who will succeed to his authority. So long as it remains 
the Communists’ ambition to remove American support. 
from the free countries of Asia, the causes of friction 
will continue to exist. But less direct methods of opera-. - 
tion are now in favour. The result is likely to be at least 
a temporary easing of the tension round one of Asia’s 
most persistent trouble-spots ; and that, where once the 
danger of war seemed real and urgent, is something 
to be grateful for. 


Thoughts for the Recess 


[' would be premature to try to draw any hard and 
fast conclusions about the temper or promise of the 
Government or the House of Commons from the first 
eight weeks of a parliament that may well last five years 
—years of decision which may determine Britain’s posi- 
tion among the nations for a long time to come. They 
were weeks devoted to little more than tidying up the 
unfinished business of the previous parliament. More- 
over the reconstruction of the Government is not now 
expected until some time in September, and only when 
Sir Anthony Eden presents his team in its definite form 
will it be possible to assess the extent to which he and 
his colleagues mean business. Progress with the Road 
Traffic Bill and the passing into law of the County 
Courts Bill and the Rating and Valuation Bill merely 
clear the ground for constructive work in the autumn 
on the promises made to the electorate last March ; and 
in general on the policies that are designed to implement 
the Chancellor’s prediction that the standard of living 
will be doubled in twenty-five years. This is all to 
come ; nothing is definitely on the agenda except mono- 
polies and clean air ; but there is a vague but reassuring 
sense of bustle and preparation. oe 

Most Tory politicians went off on their holidays in a 
carefree spirit, a settled parliamentary vista stretching 
far in front of them, the Geneva conference and Mr 
Butler's reassurances about the economic situation com- 


| fortably at their backs. Under blue skies they have 


locked up, stopped the papers and arranged with neigh- 
bouring civil servants to feed the cat. Yet there may be 
something to be said for setting a holiday task—a short 
composition, say, On what unpopular but necessary 
measures a government with no electoral worries could 
take, or—for the history class—an essay on the decline 
and fall of the Baldwin administration of 1924-29. 

It was to be expected that there would be a perceptible 
eduction in political tension in the new parliament ; 
and it is to be welcomed. Argument, however keen, 
takes place in a much less warlike atmosphere. 
Members on both sides of the House can be more 


themselves—their best selves; to put thought rather 
than slogans into speeches, and to applaud contributiens 
to the debate as well as a well-planted barrage on the. 
opposing emplacements. Mr Gaitskell’s reasoned case 
against Mr Butler’s analysis of the economic situation 
is one instance. Tory backbenchers in the economic 
debate felt free to doubt if the Chancellor had tightened 
up quite enough, and in the transport debate to accept 
the case for leaving the trunk road haulage lines in the 
hands of the state. This could not have happened in the 
previous parliament, where, for example, the debate on 
coal would have revolved in sterile fashion round the 
failures of nationalisation rather than constructively 
round the problems of policy. Nor could there have 
been such a debate as that which followed the railway 
strike, when the means of preventing such disasters were 
fairly canvassed, the Tories no longer terrified to affront 
the working class vote and Labour no longer nailed to 
a rigid TUC line. The party ideologies have by no 
means dissolved—but they have softened. 
It would be churlish not to see in this a vast improve- 
ment—the prospect of a truly constructive parliament. 
But even if it is but the shadow of a shadow, there is a 
danger of complacency. The Government is enjoying 
popular goodwill, and popular goodwill is very enjoy- 
able. The Government is also very comfortable. When 
the election results came out, it was said that the 
electorate had given Sir Anthony a majority large 
enough to govern with, but not large enough to relax on. 
This might be true if the Labour party had a clear-cut 
alternative policy to urge, or even the ability to make 
consistent and incisive criticisms of governmental short- 
comings. But in spite of Mr Attlee’s new shadow 
cabinet arrangements, which are sensible and may bear 
fruit later, the Opposition is preoccupied with problems 
of its own organisation rather than with the policy it 
should advocate. If one thing is certain about political 
parties, it is that organisation cannot be a substitute for 
policy, though a sound and agreed policy can often make 
up for defective organisation. Until Labour can find 
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a policy its true strength as an opposition will remain 
far smaller than its voting strength in divisions. 

This will be a continual temptation to the Govern- 
ment to take things easily. The failure—so far—to face 
the facts about inflation, to postpone the effort of 
thought demanded, shows how insidious that tempta- 
tion can be—for one should surely start as one means 
to go on. Nor is inflation the only issue calling for 
difficult decisions, liable to galvanise a demoralised 
Opposition into life. There are many sleeping dogs that 
could be left alone—such as subsidies—as well as several 
growling dogs that will set up a tremendous din if an 
attempt is made to muzzle them. Ministers admit that 
industrial unrest cannot be dealt with by legislation, but 
in spite of much intelligent discussion there is no indica- 
tion whatsoever that they have any other ideas on how 
to deal with it. Yet half the Tories’ schemes for bypass- 
ing the nation’s difficulties—ranging from the balance of 
payments to the maintenance of personal incentives— 
depend on a reasonable degree of industrial peace, com- 
bined with a reasonably stable value of money. 

It will not be long before defence will also become a 
serious issue. Labour has a simple and popular slogan 
here—cut the call-up because the promised streamlining 
of the forces in an atomic age ought to permit it, and the 
international thaw does permit it whether the stream- 
lining has been done or not. But there is very little sign 
that the Government has any clear-cut ideas on the 
shape ‘of future commitments, and less still that 
streamlining is anywhere but on paper. 


* 


Nobody will quarrel with the decision to devote a good 
deal of the autumn to monopolies, and, since its effects 
will be slow in any event, there may be justification for 
giving the Clean Air Bill a good deal of priority. But 
there is a great deal of urgent legislation which a 
resolute government with time and a secure majority 
could fight through in its all-important first year—for 
example the long-overdue reform of local government, 
and a measure based on the Phillips report on pensions. 
No hint of Sir Anthony’s intentions has yet emerged. 

Here, then, are some of the issues which the country 
is entitled to expect the Government to face. Facing 
them means unpopularity in the country and upsets— 
probably—in the party. Is Sir Anthony ready to face 
them, or will his leadership turn out to be the leadership 
of another Stanley Baldwin—who was, after all, his 
political mentor? No doubt the Prime Minister has 
given thought to Baldwin’s mistakes. He certainly does 
not have Baldwin’s indifference to foreign affairs ; but 
his understanding of economic issues may be as limited. 
He has at least the same popularity in the country as 
Baldwin had in the late twenties, and even more with 
his party, for Baldwin was constantly at cross-purposes 
with his right wing. Like Baldwin, Sir Anthony 
appeals because he is a safe man. He says nothing 


brilliant, and his speeches are as unmemorable. 


as Baldwin’s. He shows, too, the same remarkable 
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sensitivity as Baldwin in his handling of those domestic 
political problems that emerge in personal terms ; he 
may well feel that he has a comparable contribution to 
make in preserving social stability and furthering the 
ideal of “‘ one nation.” His action in starting talks with 
trade union leaders immediately after the railway strike 
left exactly the impression of the Baldwin touch—py 
solid results emerged, but everyone felt as if a sedative 
had been judiciously administered to taut nerves. 


*® 


The analogy would suggest that over a period of years 
inflation and crippling wildcat strikes might do to Britain 
under Sir Anthony what industrial bitterness and 
unemployment did to Britain under Stanley Baldwin: 
and it may take less than twenty years for people to look 
back on the Government’s failure to deal with inflation 
with the same pitying contempt that they now bestow on 
Baldwin’s failure to find the recipe for full employment. 
But the circumstances are happily more hopeful. Sir 
Anthony has no Winston Churchill in reserve, of.course, 
but the quality of his team is far higher than was 
Baldwin’s. The present calibre of junior ministers may 
well be higher than in any previous Conservative 
administration. The quality of the average MP, too, 
is obviously higher than in the twenties, even if the 
standard of the intake at the last election fell somewhat 
below the intellectual level of the young Tories who 
invigorated parliament and their party after the 1950 
election. What is wanted is central direction ; and 
therefore a very great deal depends on the overhaul of 
the Government which Sir Anthony is now presumably 
meditating. Though many of the elder statesmen have 
now been gently retired, despite a number of important 
changes the temper of the cabinet still bears a close 
relationship to that of Sir Winston Churchill in 1951. 
Then it was ministers’ job to play down subsidiary 
issues while Mr Butler’s economic medicine (helped by 
economic nature) did its work. But the first year of the 
Eden Government is the year for hard, unpopular 
decisions, forced through by courageous men in the right 
positions with clear ideas of what the country needs. 

Will Sir Anthony produce, from the materials 


. available, including the promising younger men, 4 


tough government of this type—tough with the country, 
tough with parliament, and tough with the critics—a 
technically minded team, whose first interest is to get 
a technical job done on <he economy in two years before 
democracy gets difficult ? Or will there prevail, under 
temporarily cleared international skies, in the sunshine 
of Sir Anthony’s personal popularity at home, and on 
a cushion of atomic plenty in prospect, a neo-Baldwiniat- 
attitude towards the stern and mounting problems of 
the economy: an attitude as fatally negative as that of 
the Baldwin government to international affairs, when 
it behaved—in Philip Guedalla’s epigram—like % 
many inverted Micawbers waiting for something to tum 
down ? The recess is a time for thinking out the answ«t. 
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Suburb Without End? 


HE Minister of Housing’s request to the local 

authorities to create green belts round every city 
is described as an attempt to “ prevent the further un- 
restricted sprawl of the great cities.” That is the sort 
of object that deserves unanimous applause. But green 
belts by themselves can stop the sprawl of cities only 
in the most limited sense: the sprawl goes on beyond 
them. They are no answer to the public nightmare that 
arises from the pursuit of a million private dreams for 
“a house, a garden, and a bit of peace and quiet.” 

Is Britain already one vast suburb ? In terms of the 
total quantity of development, it is not—as yet. Precise 
figures are lacking, but on any reasonable estimate at 
least 90 per cent of the surface area is still given over to 
agriculture, forestry, moors and mountains. The 
motorist, steering past an incessant flow of houses, 
shacks, cafés, petrol pumps, WD signs, and public 
institutions may not credit this fact. But the railway 
passenger gets a truer perspective. 

The motorist’s perspective, however, reveals the root 
cause of much ugliness—the bad design and location 
of much new development. In design it is hard to over- 
tule popular taste—if the local council likes rustic 
roundabouts or beautified advertising plots, who is to 
gainsay them ? But over the location of new develop- 
ment, such laxity is unnecessary and unpardonable. In 
half the counties at least, the old enemy, ribbon develop- 
ment, is once more on the gallop, disguised now as 
“sporadic infilling”’—a phrase which would justify a 
row of houses from London to Newcastle. Almost every 
village spawns its little new town—the council estate 
hived off from the village itself where cottages decay 
and plots remain unused. In the lanes around, shacks 
and shanties are going up which evade planning control 
under the title of agricultural smallholdings. All over 
the place are the numerous derelict camps, huts, dumps, 
and airfields of the service departments. 

Thus the main present blight upon the countryside 
consists of development which is badly sited or which 
need not and should not be there at all. Given the 
will, these offences could be remedied, for the necessary 
public powers already exist. But to many people the 
greatest menace is endless suburbanisation in the literal 
sense of a vast flood of- low-density housing. This 
Prospect, however, raises quite different issues from the 
unnecessary fouling of the countryside. The suburb 
today is intellectyally unfashionable, and most suburbs 
are monotonously designed and inadequately equipped. 
Yet the desire which creates suburbs, the wish. for a 
decent amount of private living-space, is entirely natural 
and even commendable. The desire for roomier living 
conditions cannot be treated as just another piece of 
Vandalism, like barbed wire or ugly hoardings, which 
is Tuining the appearance of England. © 


On the other hand, the full impact of popular taste 
upon the spread of cities has still not been experienced 
in this country. In all English-speaking countries there 
is a close correlation between an individual’s income 
and the size of his garden. The acre or two-acre plots 
of the well-to-do represent only the van of a mass 
movement. As living standards rise, increasing numbers 
will be putting in their more modest demands for one- 
quarter or one-third of an acre. Moreover, experience 
shows that they will travel daily enormous distances to 
get what they want. It is barely a generation yet since 
the motor bus enabled building development to escape 
from its ties to the railway, and in another generation 
from now the spread of private ownership of motor 
vehicles will set the developer free to go anywhere. The 
fantastic spread of cities which the pressure of public 
desire produces can be observed in the United States. 


* 


In Britain, these strong pressures are still held back 
—partly by the lag in general living standards, partly 
by two specific factors. The bulk of postwar housing 
has been public, and local authorities, in the interest 
of saving land, have pushed the density of housing up 
well beyond the occupants’ tastes. Secondly, planning 
control, by restricting the availability of sites, has oper- 
ated and still operates to force up the intensity of new 
development. But the growing boom in private develop- 
ment will make it increasingly difficult to ignore or flout 
popular tastes. If these tastes were allowed full and 
uncontrolled expansion, recent urban spread—great as 
it has seemed to some—would pale into insignificance. 
It is not improbable that the present urban or suburban 
area would be doubled or trebled within twenty years. 

Would such an outcome really matter, if it is what 
the majority want ? It is essential that the question 
should be honestly faced and realistically answered. 
This is just what the town planning authorities are 
failing to do, with the result that their actual controls 
are being slowly eroded while they cling the more 
strongly to their recondite theories. It is no use Canute 
just forbidding the tide to come in. 

The trump card that is used to hold back the line 
of the urban fence is the need for conserving agricul- 
tural land. But it has been grossly overplayed. Council 
tenants have been deprived of their vegetable gardens, 
or put into flats, “in the interests of national food pro- 
duction.” It is patently impossible to restrict private 
development on such absurd grounds, while the effect 
is to give town planning an unhappy tone of social bias. 
Nevertheless, a flood of really low-density development 
would have a severe effect upon the national agricultural 
potential. If half the population were to spread itself 
out at ten persons to the acre (a not unlikely result of 
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giving everyone their way), they would take up another 
8 per cent of the improved farmland. This is not more 
than could be compensated for by increased efficiency ; 
but it is too large to be dismissed as unimportant. 

Whatever the agricultural case, it is still more neces- 
sary that the majority should ask itself whether it will 
like the collective consequences of the pursuit of ten 
million private dreams. Before the war many who 
settled on the edge of open fields to enjoy the view 
found the countryside receding by half a mile a year. 
Such experiences would be multiplied a thousandfold 
if the still inhibited pressure of private demands for 
space is given the green light. The prospect of a chain 
of low-density development, broken only by narrow and 
precarious green belts, stretching all the way from 
London to Weymouth, from Stratford to Preston, and 
from Nottingham to Newcastle is terrifying. All 
journeys, for work, visiting, or recreation, would become 
exceedingly tiresome and costly. The flood of cars to be 
funnelled through the miles of villas would become 
more and more unmanageable. 


* 


These conflicting considerations can only be recon- 
ciled in some compromise. The important thing is to 
make the compromise intelligent, realistic, and con- 
sistent—qualities which are sadly lacking in official 
policies. Popular tastes cannot and should not be flatly 
denied or thwarted ; but they can be steered. 

The steering is a matter of stating where new 
development may and may not take place, which is the 
main object of town planning controls. The Minister’s 
insistence on green belts, however welcome in prin- 
ciple, is but a half-bite at the problem. Three 
things are necessary, if the Minister means business. 
First, the green belt idea itself ought to be treated less 
as a way of securing a few miles break between the 
points where development stops and starts again, and 
more as a means for preserving the finest stretches of 
countryside left within easy access of the big cities. 
Secondly, there is the still greater need to keep build- 
ing compact—not in the sense of enforcing high densi- 
ties, but of avoiding scatter and sprawl. Ribbon 
development at present is being effectively stopped only 
where agricultural considerations apply. Surely the 
Minister could by now call a spade a spade, and flatly 
prohibit this menace and its specious sub-variants as 
intrinsically undesirable everywhere ?. Surely, too, he 


could compel the local councils to integrate their own 


housing more effectively into the town and village 
pattern ? Thirdly, there is the basic consideration that 
curbs upon the growth of the largest cities are fruitless 
if employment therein continues to increase. The fact 
that last year the London region accounted for almost a 
third of approved new factory space.in Britain suggests 
how futile it is to try to cure excess fat with a girdle 
if the patient is still allowed to overeat. 
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But the final question still remains—what curbs, if 
any, should be placed upon the extent of new develop. 
ment, as opposed to its location ? The public authorities 
have already gone unwisely and unnecessarily far jp 
forcing up housing densities where they can, and any 
attempt to put some upper limit upon the size of aij 
building plots would meet with a very cool reception, 

It remains true that the private enjoyment of 
space, air, and quiet will take on an increasing scarcity 
value, and that in the more populous regions at least, the 
uninhibited pursuit of these good things is likely to end 
in collective frustration. Something, therefore, may be 
needed—short of outright prohibition—which will 
moderate somewhat the appetite for space and bring 
home to the individual family the possibility of collec- 
tive ill-consequences. The most suitable device might 
perhaps be to increase the valuation for rating purposes 
of all private amenity space in excess, say, of one half- 
acre. To be effective, the additional valuation would 
have to rise fairly steeply above this point. The extra 
impost could be applied consistently and without diffi- 
culty through the reformed valuation machinery. This 
is not an idea to be taken up without careful reflection ; 
but if the extent of urban spread must be contained, 
this surely is one way to do it. 




































Professional Bureaucrats 


We do not believe that the propounders of the scheme 
of filling up all appointments in the Civil Service by 
open competition can have contemplated the full scope 
or bearings of their plan. As we view it, it woukd amount 
to nothing short of an entire administrative revolution. 
It would create a special PROFESSION—the members of 
which would be as exclusively entitled to practise the 
arts of government as are the members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and Physicians to administer medicine 
or to amputate limbs. It would hand over the whole 
Executive Government of the empire, except as regards 
its parliamentary functionaries, to a body of employes, 
trained in the same school, entering through the same 
gate, passing through the same ordeal, stamped with the 
same seal, imbued to a great extent with the same notions 
and traditions. And if, in addition to this, the rest of the 
plan were adopted, and the youths thus bearing the 
prescribed impress and superscription like warranted con, 
were to rise by regular gradation to the higher posts, their 
intellectual and moral habits would be indelibly fixed by 
professional influence before they arrived there ; the idcas 
and spirit of the corps would destroy or benumb ll 
marked individuality ; its character, principles, and per- 
vading notions would become as it were stereotyped . . - 
‘The nominal Ministers of the Crown . . . would find 
themselves, on entering their several departments, 1n ‘)¢ 
hands of a body of permanent functionaries, wo!ly 
independent of them, masters of all official traditions «nd 
details, and linked together in one close fraterniy— 
through whom all business must be done, and who §.\\¢ 
their own resolute notions as to the right way of doin: “. 
Would not the Chief Ministers be utterly powerless 19 
such a situation ? 


The Economist 


August 4, 1855 _ 
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No Ideas from Labour 


HERE are still no signs that the Labour Party is any 
T nearer to providing the country with the effective 
opposition it needs, The preliminary agenda for the annual 
conference in October makes depressing reading: the 
party’s rank and file is at once so plaintive and so lacking 
in ideas. Transport House cannot complain about the 
many criticisms of the party organisation, nor can Labour’s 
leaders at Westminster really object to complaints about 
“lack of energetic opposition” and “uncomradely and 
undesirable disputations between our leaders.” But if the 
rank and file is so prodigal of its criticisms, it should surely 
have something to offer by way of advice. It has com- 
plained often enough that the leaders ignore it ; the morrow 
of an electoral defeat, with the leaders in humbler mood, 
offers it a chance to assert itself. The agenda shows, 
however, that the uncertainty among the leaders merely 
reflects an even greater intellectual aridity in the lower 
ranks. On party organisation there is an appearance of 
constructive thought in the many. demands for a better 
supply of full-time agents, but, as the drafters of the reso- 
lutions must have known, this problem is already in hand 
and there is to be a meeting with the unions before the 
party conference. On policy there are any number of 
resolutions demanding “a real Socialist policy,” but when- 
ever this phrase is elaborated, it turns out to mean nothing 
more original than further nationalisation. 


* 


Fortunately the preliminary agenda has little bearing on _ 


the shape of the conference. The 418 resolutions, together 
with the dozens of amendments which will now be tabled, 
will in the end be compressed into about 20 composite 
resolutions, masterly formule meaning all things to all 
men. The preliminary agenda is chiefly valuable in show- 
ing up those questions which are worrying the constituency 
parties (few resolutions are stbmitted by the unions) and 
In providing a safety valve. The constituencies are still 
mainly refighting lost election battles. Despite so much 
electioneering about prices, there are only three resolutions 
on the cost of living compared with 19 on automation. 
Another 20 deal with pensions and assistance.’ Resolutions 
on general foreign policy are few, but 25 on the specific 
question of the H-bomb and another 22 calling for the aboli- 
ton, or at least the reduction, of pational service, have been 
put forward. The signs of small, left-wing caucuses 
at work are to be found on every page. But the 


agenda is threaded with the search for a master-key to 
Downing Street. Several resolutions propose compulsory 
Voting, two more urge lowering the voting age to 18, and 


another wants the National Executive to adopt national 
colours for the party. Would these, one wonders, be 
Gaitskell pink or Bevan scarlet—or alternating stripes to 
signify union ? 


om 


—Or from the Unions 


HE agenda for the Trades Union Congress, which is to 

be held at Southport at the beginning of September, 

is in its way as disappointing a document as the agenda 
for the Labour party conference. But the important debates 
at the congress take place on the General Council’s report, 
and the resolutions are of secondary importance. Several 
of them are aimed against the introduction of anti-strike 
legislation—a possibility which was in any case virtually 
ruled out by general agreement of the National - Joint 
Advisory Council last week. All trade unionists would no 
doubt be of this mind. But that being so, one might have 
expected some suggestions which did not involve legis- 
lation ; for example, to have a period of reflection before 
calling a strike, or to hold a ballot of members before 





To Our Subscribers in the United 
States 


We have for some time been trying to discover 
why it is that copies of The Economist sent by 
mail to subscribers in the United States are so 
late in delivery. An explanation has recently 
been received from the US Post Office. It 
appears that all foreign publications are for- 
warded to the Bureau of Customs for review 
under the Customs Tariff Act of 1930 as possible 
propaganda matter. Investigations by a Post 
Office inspector have disclosed that, owing to the 
large volume of incoming foreign mail which 
must be examined, a backlog has accumulated 
and it is understood that at times the examining 
unit has been considerably in arrears in “ pro- 
cessing the mails.” 

We feel that comment ‘by us on this state of 
affairs might be in bad taste, and is certainly 
superfluous. 
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resorting to the strike weapon. But apart from a resolution 
from the Engineer Surveyors’ Association that unofficial 
strikes should be condemned as damaging to the trade 
union movement, there is nothing of the kind. 

There is little, either, to indicate how Congress will react 
to the General Council’s proposal that it should have greater 
power to intervene in disputes. It is proposed to amend 
Rule 11 so that the TUC can take action not merely when 
a deadlock occurs, but if a deadlock seems probable. A few 
unions, particularly craft unions, may be doubtful about 
this, but the proposal received overwhelming support within 
the General Council, and is likely to please a majority in 
Congress also. It is noteworthy that the National Union of 
Public Employees is in favour of the proposal ; and even 
the Electrical Trades Union (a militant union which resolved 
at a recent conference that any strike of its members would 
be regarded as an official one) is to some extent committed 
by having accepted TUC intervention in the recent printing 
dispute. These are hopeful signs, for it may make all the 
difference if the TUC can put in its oar before tempers 
have risen and attitudes hardened. 


The Slippery Road to Moscow 


HE Soviet government has not been rebuffed by the 

extremely cautious answer it received from Bonn when 
it first invited Dr Adenauer to Moscow. After exploratory 
talks between the ambassadors in Paris, the invitation has 
been repeated, and the German Chancellor will go to 
Moscow next month. For some good reason of their own, 
the Russians have also asked M. Faure to visit them, though 
no date has been announced. Dr Adenauer will perhaps 
take the Federal Minister of Economics with him, as 
economic relations are to be discussed. 

Among the general public, Dr Adenauer’s prestige has 
been raised by the invitation from the Soviet government. 
But he is setting out on a slippery slope when he takes the 
Moscow road. He is faced with two awkward prospects. 
If he agrees to open diplomatic, cultural and economic 
relations with the Soviet Union, he will be accused by his 
political critics of having agreed to the continued existence 
of two Germanies ; and if he holds out against Soviet offers, 
and refuses to deal with Russia’s German satellite, he may 
come back empty-handed to meet charges that he is too 
tightly tied to the western alliance. 

It is evident that the Russians will suggest that the 
Federal government, if it wants good relations with the 
masters, must make friends with the puppets in East Berlin. 
Marshal Bulganin, in his report to the Supreme Soviet on 
the Geneva conference, has just said that reunification “ can 
only be achieved by the East and West German states them- 
selves.” Perhaps in order to smooth the way to recognition 
of the Communists, Herr Ulbricht is being kept out of view 
and is said to be ill. Nor will Herr Apelt, the East Ger- 
man “ ambassador ” in Moscow, be an embarrassment to Dr 
Adenauer, as he recently died. The Russians have tried 
to strengthen the Communists in German eyes by indi- 
cating that, as the result of negotiations with the Grotewohl 
government, they may release the remaining German 
prisoners of war. The Chancellor had hoped to-come 
back from Moscow with the release order in his pocket. 
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But it seems that Marshal Bulganin intends that thei: shall 
be no kudos for Dr Adenauer. 


The Saar Experiment Begins 


HILE the great powers are conferring on global settle- 

ments, the opening of the referendum campaign in 
the Saar seems a trivial event. Moreover, the referendum 
itself will not take place until October 23rd, and much may 
happen before then in world politics. Nevertheless, the 
Saar is now the scene of an important experiment, which 
will show what Western, European Union is worth as a 
mechanism for settling Franco-German differences. The 
Saar, it may be recalled, is WEU’s only exclusive charge ; 
in all other fields the Union is in effect a sub-division of 
Nato. It is in Saarbrucken, where the Union’s commis- 
sioners are now sitting, that its political value will be 
judged. 

The Saar government has issued the requisite laws on 
political freedom, and the banned pro-German parties have 
mounted the hustings once more. In its first meetings the 
right wing is beating the nationalist drum in a way which 
recalls the referendum campaign of 1935. The German 
Social Democratic party has sent some of its leaders to 
denounce the Franco-German agreement on the Saar, and 
the local Socialists are protesting against being labelled 
“ separatist” because they support it. For its part, the 
newly born Christian Democratic party “leaked ” the pro- 
test made recently by Bonn; this declared, mildly but 
firmly, that the Saar authorities had not gone far enough 
in granting full political rights. There are, it seems, still 
various ways in which the voter may be unfairly prejudiced 
in favour of the new statute. 

The Germans are right to make a stand for absolute 
political freedom. If voting in the Saar is not quite free, 
it will be hard to make an effective demand for complete 
liberty when elections to an all-German parliament are 
prepared in the Soviet zone. If the Saar were not a prece- 
dent in this way, one might wish that all the parties had 
been forbidden to hold mass demonstrations. The last 
Saar elections, which the party of the Premier, 
Herr Hoffmann, showed that the Germans vote sensibly 
when they are not stampeded by patriotic slogans and the 
herd instinct. But the western ts must take 
their own democratic medicine in the Saar and trust that 
there has been a profound change in German tempe' since 
the last referendum was held.in the Nazi era. 


Marshal Tito and the Satellites 


ARSHAL TITO has been saying some nice thing: about 

the present leaders of Soviet Russia. In a speech 
week he said that they were real: » who 
did not want to fall into the errors of the past ; he «ved 
that they had at last realised that Jugoslavia was no‘ « (00! 
of the capitalists, but an independent socialist coun: ‘hat 
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wished to pursue its own path without any interference 
from cither the East or the West. 

But when he came to eastern Europe, Marshal Tito was 
severely critical. He complained that some leaders there, 
especially in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, continued to 
make trouble about Jugoslavia behind the scenes. In their 
efforts to slander Jugoslavia they had staged trials, like the 
Rajk trial, and sentenced innocent men to death ; now they 
were finding it hard to admit their mistakes, “ for the dead 
cannot be brought back.” Marshal Tito might have added 
that the Russian leaders’ volte-face towards Jugoslavia had 
been made less difficult and embarrassing by the death of 
Stalin and the fall of Beria ; in Hungary there have been 
no convenient deaths or eminent scapegoats to make the 
eating of humble pie somewhat easier for Rakosi and his 
associates. Im amy case, a real rapprochement with the 
man who has successfully broken away from Stalinist 
rigidity and built up friendly relations with the West can- 
not be easy for a régime that has apparently embarked on 
a full-scale retreat from the softer “new course ” policies 
introduced two years ago, and is even deporting from 
Budapest people believed to have any western contacts. 

Marshal Tito’s open criticism of some satellite leaders 
may stimulate Moscow into calling them to order. It is 
conceivable that Khrushchev and Bulganin, while deter- 
mined to maintain their hold—especially their economic 
hold—on eastern Europe, may feel that a facade of 
“national Communism” might make the peoples of these 
countries more reconciled to their fate (with beneficial 
effects on their productivity) and that closer relations 
between Belgrade and western Europe could help to 
bring this about. This would certainly in part account 
for the Russians’ remarkable efforts to make them- 
selves agreeable to the Jugoslavs and their open 
anxiety to secure a close rapprochement between the 
Soviet and Jugoslay Communist parties; for it would 
clearly be desirable to demonstrate that “ national Com- 
munist” parties have the closest links with Moscow. 
Whether Marshal Tito will oblige with such a demonstra- 
tion remains to be seen. So far he has held the view that 
Jugoslavia’s role is to help break down the division of the 
world into two blocs, not to assist in the consolidation of 
one of them. 


Cautious Charitable Changes 


.. Government has taken a long time to make up its 
mind about the Nathan committee’s recommendations 
on charitable trusts. (They were discussed in The Economist 
of January 10, 1953.) But what is a little disappointing 
1s not so much the delay—the law and practice of charit- 
able trusts are, after all, extremely complicated—as the 
Cautious attitude that has now been shown. 

From the public point of view the most important 
section of the committee’s report dealt with the altera- 
tion o: charitable trusts that have become obsolete 
or impracticable. Under present law, any such alteration 
8 subject to the doctrine of cy-prés, which means that the 
new purposes of the trust must be as mear as possible to 
the original omes. . This restriction was removed from 
educational trusts in 1869, and the Nathan committee pro- 
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posed that it should be relaxed for all charitable trusts—- 
though with the proviso that there should be safeguards 
and rights of appeal when new schemes were made. But 
the Government is more sanguine than the committee about 
the effects of the cy-prés doctrine and has decided against 
placing all charitable trusts on the same footing as educa- 
tional trusts. Nor does it go as far as the committee 
Suggested in giving the Charity Commissioners power to 
initiate new schemes when the trustees fail to do so. It 


follows that the Board of Charity Commissioners is not 


to be reconstituted, as the committee proposed, into a part- 
time essentially lay body of public men and women experi- 
enced in charitable affairs; it will remain predominantly 
legal and official The Government, moreover, dis- 
approves of the suggestion that, to help the charitable 
instinct to be fruitfully canalised, a national “ common good 
trust” should be officially established and be subsidised 
from the property of persons dying intestate and without 
next of kin. 

In other words, the Government is anxious to keep its own 


' action to the minimum and to rely on voluntary effort to 


bring charity up to date in present circumstances. There 
is, of course, a great deal to be said for this point of view. 
On the other hand, the Nathan committee, which also bore 
in mind the dangers of over-regimentation and interference, 
found so many anomalies and frustrations in the existing 
law and practice that it is difficult not to feel that its more 
positive approach to reform has more to commend it than 
the Government seems to think. 


The Schools in 1954 


HE Ministry of Education’s report for 1954 published 
this week is an encouraging record. The familiar 
contours of the Bulge—the host of children born just after 
the war—make their appearance again. But the peaks are 


CHILDREN IN SCHOOL* 
INFANTS AND JUNIORS 


SENIORS 





*In maintained or assisted primary and secondary schools 
excluding nursery and special schools. 


no longer frighteningly distant. The primary schools will 
have reached the top next year, and the secondary schools 
in 1961. With a better supply of teachers—a record 
number of 11,768 students were recruited in 1954—classes 
can begin to shrink as they are already doing in the primary 
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schools. Meanwhile, the emphasis in school building has 
shifted from primary to secondary schools. ‘The total num- 
ber of places for which building was started was therefore 
less in 1954-55 than it had been in the two preceding years ; 
but at the end of 1954 Circular 283 lifted all limits on 
“minor projects” and allowed local authorities to start 
reorganising all-age village schools, where secondary educa- 
tion is so often purely nominal. 

In spite of such progress, many problems and frus- 
trations remain. Local authorities’ plans for this rural 
reorganisation add up to £11} million for 1956-57, and the 
Minister expects to be able to approve only about half as 
much in that year, within the total building programme 
(excluding the minor projects) of £60 million for that year. 
Moreover, there are more than 1,600 all-age schools in 
towns, for which plans are not yet invited ; and 567 “ black 
list” schools are still in use. 

As for the staffing problem, the special allowances intro- 
duced on April 1st have yet to show their effect on the 
shortage of people to teach mathematics and science. Last 
week it was announced that from next year men with first 
or second-class degrees who teach these subjects will 
have their national service “deferred” as the euphemism 
has it. There is surely little in the argument that this will 
cause the schools to attract scientists, not only of the poor 
academic standard which they tend to get at present, but 
of poor character as well. As it will give the schools some- 
where between §0 and 100 scientists and mathematicians in 
the first year, and more in later years, its benefits to the 
schools are obvious. 


Copperbelt Split 


IR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER, in welcoming the agreement 
S on the categories of skilled and semi-skilled jobs—24 
in all—to be transferred to Africans under the agreement 
between the Rhodesian Anglo-American group of com- 
panies and the European Mineworkers’ Union, appealed to 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust to “see their way clear to 
joining us in this important venture in industrial relation- 
ships.” But it is perfectly plain that the Trust does not 
see its way clear at all. For the agreement contains the 
provision which all along the Selection Trust has found 
completely unacceptable—that after the initial transfer 
of jobs no further African can be advanced unless 
the European Mineworkers’ Union agrees: it leaves 
the Europeans with a veto. Mr Prain, chairman 
of the Selection Trust, is known to hold firmly to 
the view that any such provision in an agreement on 
African advancement in the Copperbelt, however worded 
or disguised, would give the white unions virtual control 
over the Federation’s racial and industrial policy, for what 
the mineworkers Win today the railway workers may demand 
tomorrow, and the ultimate result would be a South African 
form of apartheid. ‘Nothing that Sir Ernest says about the 
unwisdom of trying “ to set precise targets and timetables ” 
in matters involving race relationships is likely to move 
RST, since in their view that is precisely what the new 
agreement does. In three years the union and Anglo- 
American will meet again to consider thé report.of a firm 
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of industrial consultants ona job analysis to consider 
whether any further jobs can be surrendered—but the fina] 
word will rest with the union. 

Thus the two companies now find themselves in different 
camps, and all the efforts to find common ground in the 
Chamber of Mines have failed. As the European mine- 
workers are unlikely to accept a scheme for the RST mines 
less favourable to themselves than that which they have 
signed with Anglo-American, the stage is now set for a 
head-on clash between the Selection Trust and its white 
employees. 


No Recess in North Africa 


His weekend the French parliament breaks up for the 
+ summer recess, and as the deputies leave Paris they 
are also leaving behind a North African problem of which 
they have tackled only a part, and the least intractable part 
at that. M. Faure can claim one big achievement ; the 
Franco-Tunisian conventions, initiated by M. Mendés- 
France, have just received final ratification from the Council 
of the Republic. But there has not been any comparable 
progress in other parts of North Africa, and events there 
are unlikely to wait upon the reassembly of parliament. 
The tenseness of the Algerian situation can be gauged 
from the fact that last week the emergency regulations had 
to be extended for yet another six-month period. Now the 
government has at last promised to apply more fully the 
Algerian statute that was signed eight years ago. It cannot 
afford much longer to delay the economic measures the 
country needs ; out of a working population of 2,300,000, 
there are 400,000 entirely unemployed and as many partly 
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unemployed. Fiscal and agrarian reforms of a radical kind, 
as well as a vigorous inflow of capital, are needed to expand 
the Algerian economy. Will France be willing to pay as 
much to bolster its ambitious policy of intégration ? 

But it is Morocco where the danger of an explosion is 
most immediate, as the daily death rolls bear witness. And 
here the French government seems to be so mesmerised 
by the opposition of the diehards—French settlers and 
Moroccan landlords alike—that it is incapable of getting 
down to the problem of the Sultanate, which lies at the 
root of the trouble. The extremists are now branding 
M. Grandval, the new Resident-General, who has begun to 
eliminate some administrative abuses and to try to control 
his police force, as a revolutionary trouble-maker ; and the 
threat of a revolt by the “ irresistible ” El Glaoui, which 
was used in 19§3 to bring about the deposition of Sidi Ben 
Youssef, is now being brandished to prevent any interference 
with his successor, Sidi Ben Arafa. 

Yet the last few weeks have proved two things: that 
El Glaoui, recently humbled in his fief of Marrakech, is 
not all-powerful; and that the present Sultan cannot be 
maintained in power without bloodshed. The French 
government refuses to restore the former Sultan, but a third 
solution—a regency council—is available and has gained 
much support among Moroccan nationalists. The colonialist 
lobby in the Palais Bourbon, alarmed lest the government 
should take advantage of the parliamentary holiday to make 
this necessary first step to progress, has asked to be kept 
informed of any moves planned during the recess. But 


time does not come to a stop in the summer; and in | 


Morocco blood is the price of hesitation. 


Goa in the News Again 


1° Goa season has opened again ; it is now quite an 
established international divertissement for the other- 
wise dull month of August. Indian political volunteers of 
varying degrees of non-violence have been descending the 
Western Ghats, and Mr Nehru has declared that 


If Portugal refused to yield to moral pressure, the whole 
structure of Portugal will collapse. Even if it does not, we 
shall make it collapse. 

The Portuguese riposte, however, has assumed a less tradi- 
tional form this year. In addition to taking the usual pre- 
cautions along the frontier, Dr Salazar’s government has 
announced a timely if modest move in the direction of 
representative elections in Goa. This will by no means 
satisfy Indian feeling, but at least it suggests some new 
awareness in Lisbon that the Goa problem will not be 
solved merely by resounding declarations about the oneness 
of Overseas Portugal with the homeland. 

The essentials of this problem have, unfortunately, been 
somewhat lost to view in recent years. On the one hand, 
doctrinaire “ anti-colonialists” in Asia cannot conceive 
that there should be any genuine attachment to Portugal 
in Goa, such as was shown in last year’s pious demonstra- 
tions against Indian pressure. On the other hand, western 
irritation at the current Indian tendency to affect superior 
morality in international conduct has led to some under- 
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standably malicious comment on Delhi’s behaviour towards _ 
Lisbon. In sober fact, however, Mr Nehru is no 
wees 0 Sypacsis bully than is Goa-an imperialist wat 
ase. : 
The hard realities about Goa are that, while it has a . 
distinctive character which is unique even in the immense 
variety of the Indian scene, it is already bound to India 
by stronger human and material ties than those that link | 
it with Portugal, and any final breach between the two 
countries would make things impossible for the little terri- 
tory. The task for statesmanship, as against demagoguery, 
1s to make Goa’s inevitable transformation a calm and 
peaceful one, and the obvious method is to let its own 
people take their own decisions about their future. The 
Portuguese government still seems to have a good way to 
go before it understands this, and it may have to move fast 


if it is now to make up for eight lost years and avert a really 
grave conflict. 


Khrushchev’s Crucial Harvest 


HE Soviet Union is now gathering in the last harvest of 

the current five-year plan, and the combine-harvesters . 
are already on the move from the south-west to the north- 
east of the country. It is claimed that this year, in spite 
of a late spring, sowing was carried out in time, and the 
first crop reports from the northern Caucasus and the 
Ukraine are very optimistic. Good news from the Ukraine 
must be particularly encouraging for the planners, because 
last year drought in this traditional granary was the chief 
cause of the poor harvest. On the other hand, weather 
reports from Siberia and Kazakhstan, where grain from 
the reclaimed “ virgin lands” will be gathered later, are 
not so hopeful. No official estimate for the whole country 
is likely to be made before next November. 

This is a crucial harvest for the new regime. Stalin’s 
successors have made no bones about the extent of the 
agricultural crisis and the role that increased grain produc- 
tion must play in overcoming it. For the last three years 
the total grain yield—calculated in inflated “ biological ” 
terms—has remained obstinately in the neighbourhood of 
130 million tons, and the original target of 180 million 
tons. has seemed quite out of reach. Mr Khrushchev has 
assumed personal responsibility for the drive to step up 
agricultural production, and his various schemes should 
begin to bear fruit this year. If they prove successful, 
the Soviet Union ought to harvest this year 20 million tons 
of additional grain from the reclaimed land, while the 
output of maize—the latest panacea—should climb from 
less than four to over 18 million tons. 

Such a sudden jump would be an enormous help to the 
Soviet economy. It would enable it not only to put more 
food on the home market and to diversify agricultural 
production, but also to ship some grain to the satellites, 
who must now seek it beyond the Iron Curtain. It is 
useless, however, to count one’s grain before it is gathered, 
and Nature may still play havoc with Mr Khrushchev’s 
programme. In that case the consequences for him may 
be serious. If he can produce a triumphant report from 
the agricultural front at the forthcoming All-Union Party 
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Congress, his position will no doubt be strengthened. But 
with Russians and satellites clamouring for more food, it 
may prove difficult in case of failure to put the blame 
once again on Mr Malenkov. 


Parliament Off the Air 


HE timid approach of most politicians to television 
- in politics was depressingly underlined last week 
by the agreement of the two main parties to confirm the 
restrictions on television and radio discussions about matters 
due to be debated in Parliament. When the ban came under 
fire earlier in the year Sir Winston Churchill adamantly 
refused to consider lifting it, but something better was 
hoped of Sir Anthony Eden. He has shown himself 
very ready to use television ; and he broke new ground by 
giving a television report to the nation on Geneva. It 
is therefore all the more disappointing that he and Mr 
Attlee should have agreed not only to maintain the-restric- 
tions, but to have them formalised by directives from the 
Postmaster-General to the ITA and the BBC. It is to the 
credit of the Corporation that it sought to get the rules 
eased, and then, having failed, insisted that the Govern- 
ment must accept full responsibility for maintaining them. 

The position remains, therefore, that there can be no tele- 
vision or radio discussion of any subject due to be debated 
by either House within the following fourteen days, and 
that no MP can take part in any programme about matters 
which are the subject of current legislation. The fact that 
much of the airborne discussion in which MPs take part 
is puerile stuff does not alter the fact that the viewing and 
listening public is entitled to be given fair arguments about 
current problems, 


Logic for Ratepayers 


M R SANDYS has rejected a suggestion that a Royal 
Commission should be set up to report promptly on 
the question of industrial re-rating. The Government sticks 
to the view that the re-rating issue should not be broached 
until the effect of the new valuation lists is apparent next 
year. But there is no logic in its position, since the broad 
consequence of re-valuation can already be foreseen and in 
fact powerfully strengthen the case for re-rating. This is 
not a party issue. A recent Conservative pamphlet* came 
out as strongly for complete re-rating as did the Labour 
party at the last election, with the difference that the Con- 
servative authors had the courage to apply the doctrine to 
agriculture (which pays no rates at present) as well as to 
industry (which pays 25 per cent of its full liability). 
Re-valuation provides, in fact, the golden opportunity to 
lift local government finance out of its present dismal chaos. 
Previous attempts to establish a uniform system of valuation 
have fallen down on the last-minute opposition of aggrieved 
householders. Next year’s attempt has better prospects only 


jini tgs baie tients ie iaiaipenanapcnnithamtanastaila ying sai Yas 
*The Problem of the Rates, by Allban Allee and 7 
Hodgson. Conservative Political Centre. 1s. . renee 
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because business and commerce will be made—for the time 
being—to carry a heavier burden than housing. But this 
expedient only makes the position of industry and agricyl. 
ture more anomalous. Industry is a substantial direct cop. 
sumer of local services, while indirectly the quality of 
housing, education and social facilities are of vital import. 
ance for its labour supply. Nobody seriously doubts that 
industrialists, and farmers too, can now afford to make a ful] 
rate contribution. 

If the Government delays, the valuation system could 
easily sink back into a worse muddle. Rates, as Ministers 
have several times given warning, must rise substantially 
in the years following re-valuation. Commerce will then 
demand that its extra burden should be shifted to other 
shoulders, but householders will certainly decline to accept 
it back. The consequent necessity for yet more central aid 
will reduce further the vitality of local government. The 
idea of a Royal Commission has little to recommend it since 
the main facts are already known. What is needed is a 
Minister with the courage to apply the same principles of 
valuation, without fear or favour, to all beneficiaries of local 
government instead of endlessly patching as the holes 
appear. 


Holidays in Britain 


Se week and last the ports and airports have been 
crowded with overseas visitors, as the tourist traffic 
reaches its annual peak. It is sad to think what many visitors 
have to go through before they can board a train or bus. 
Tourism has become such an important weight in the balance 
of payments that one would have thought that considerations 
of profit, if not of hospitality, would have ensured them a 
pleasant welcome. But invisible’ exports mean nothing to 
the immigration department, whose general attitude seems 
to be that anyone setting foot on these shores must be up 





No. of Visitors 







Total Tourist 
Income 
| *000 £ million 
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511-0 47-0 
565-0 65-0 
630-0 87:5 
711-6 107-0 
732-8 114°5 
818-6 126-0 
901-5 137°0 


to no good. Foreign visitors are herded into a separate 
queue and grilled like spies, while holders of British pass- 
ports sail through and take all the best seats on the train. 

The table above, drawn from the annual report of the 
British Travel and Holidays Association, which was pub- 
lished last week, shows that the number of tourists, and 
the earnings derived from them, have risen steadily since 
the war. Of the £137 million earned in 1954, £95 million 
was spent inside the country, and the rest was fare pay- 
ments to British shipping and airlines. Some {50 million 
of the total takings were in dollars—{39 million from 
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American visitors. This was more than twice as much as 
was earned by exports of vehicles and aircraft to the United 
States, and nearly twice as much as whisky exports. As 
the report proudly points out, it was enough to pay for 
li Britain’s imports of American tobacco and wheat. 
This year the number of tourists, in spite of the strike 
of Atlantic liner crews in June, is expected to reach a 
million. But the Travel Association thinks it cannot expand 
much more. The would-be visitors are there, with their 
dollars in their wallets. But they demand bedrooms with 
private bathrooms—of which, at the height of the season, 
London, Edinburgh and other key centres have a severe 
shortage. This valuable trade is thus to receive a check 
because present building costs, and present costs of staffing 
make it uneconomic for the hotel industry to meet the need. 


More Haste in Malaya 


T is well that the Colonial Secretary is in Malaya and 
| Singapore at this critical time ; he is able to weigh up 
the position and the personalities on the spot, and this 
will be of invaluable service to him in the months of critical 
relations between Britain and these two territories which 
almost certainly lie ahead. In Malaya, the unexpected and 
almost total victory of the Triple Alliance of Malays, 
Malayan Chinese and Malayan Indians gives Tengku Abdul 
Rahman the right to lead a majority government—for as 
long, that is, as the alliance holds together ; and to hold it 
together he is naturally basing his policy on issues which 
unite the races rather than those which divide them. Chief 
among these are the right to early self-government and a 
wholly elected assembly, the removal of British control, 
especially as symbolised by the Governor’s powers of yeto, 
and an amnesty for the Communist terrorists, who are now 
in sore straits. Nearly all these points were in the alliance’s 
election manifesto, which was put together under pressure 
from rising Malay nationalist sentiment. 

In Singapore, Mr David Marshall’s government hangs by 
a thread; he is demanding immediate self-government, 
though, in order to keep in step with the Tengku, he may 
be willing to compromise on a time-limit. Thus a severe 
problem is set for the Colonial Secretary in both territories. 
It was never expected under either the Malayan or Singapore 
constitution that self-government would come anything but 
gradually, and it was assumed that the process of achieving 
it would destroy support for Communism in both countries. 
But in fact the very first elections to be held, and the entry 
into office of the first locally elected governments, have been 
the signal for a claim that the process shall be completed 
at once ; that the transitional stages are unworkable. The 
newly elected members see themselves as constituting 
national assemblies Of impatient sovereign peoples rather 
than parliaments-in-training. And yet it is far from 
certain that Communism could not rapidly undermine both 
Countries ; the racial issue—even the issue of citizenship in 
Malaya—is unsettled ; and problems of strategy, involving 
Britain’s responsibility to the free world, are mingled with 
obligations of trusteeship to minorities. It is obviously 
hecessary to do everything possible to check this fantastic 
haste for the transfer of power and this demand for the 
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reform of constitutions, which were fully agreed upon in 
advance, almost before they are tried in practice. But it is 
a difficult situation, for a breakdown of relations between the 
gradually abdicating imperial power and the incoming 
nationalist governments would chiefly benefit the Com- 
munists, who intend to destroy both, and whose plans have 
been frustrated only by a vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure over the last eight or nine years. 


Pakistan Changes Gear 


[ was a logical step for Pakistan to devalue its currency 
as from August Ist to parity with the Indian rupee, but 
the timing of the measure was something of a surprise. 
Indeed, in the past six years—since Pakistan got out of line 
with the rest of the sterling area by not devaluing against 
the dollar—there have been many occasions when a currency 
change of this kind might have seemed more appropriate. 
But, in choosing a moment when there is no suggestion of 
an economic crisis, the authorities have probably acted 
wisely ; certainly they have caught the speculators napping. 

The explanation offered by the Finance Minister for the 
change is that Pakistan has now reached a stage in its 
economic development when special attention must be given 
to improving the competitive position of its exports. But, 
as is pointed out on page 498, the export of the country’s 
principal crops, jute, cotton and tea, hardly qualified for 
such drastic help. The real gain should be twofold: a 
higher rupee income from these exports, and more confi- 
dence in the rupee. Manufactured exports will benefit, but 
the volume of these is still relatively small. On the other 
hand, Pakistan is now less likely than before to be adversely 
affected by the inflationary effect of higher priced imports, 
because of the progress the country has made towards self- 
sufficiency. 

But there is no need to seek for any very refined explana- 
tion. Currency matters are not always decided by strict 
logic. Certainly Pakistan’s obstinate determination in 1949 
not to join sterling and the Indian rupee in their devaluation 
was not based on economic calculation but on political con- 
siderations—some would say on pique. In the world’s 
estimation, Pakistan made a mistake then which would have 
to be corrected eventually. The Pakistan authorities 
have been able to delay the decision for six years, and then 
take it in their own time. This speaks well for their control 
of affairs, for their rupee at its old rate was hopelessly 
overvalued. 


Japan Loses an Illusion 


iTCHES are already developing in the unofficial trade 

agreement between Japan and China, which was signed 
with fanfares and acclamation last May. Reports from Tokyo 
speak of a sudden hardening in Peking’s attitude on the 
question of payment, and say that the Chinese are demand- 
ing sterling in payment for their exports. The Japanese 
have retaliated by switching their imports of various com- 
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miodities, including salt, from China to other countries, and 
their former mood of unlimited optimism about the 
possibilities of the China market is rapidly fading. ‘ 

Japanese business men are realising that trade with their 
Communist neighbours poses a number of involved 
problems. They have, for instance, nothing but Peking’s 
promises on which to base their estimates of the potential 
volume of trade with China, and experience tends to show 
that when it is put to the test there is in fact much less 
trade than they had been led to expect. This uncertainty 
is all the more embarrassing because the Nationalists, who 
do more trade with Japan than the mainland does, and do 
it more reliably, are in the habit of cutting off business with 
firms which, in their eyes, are too active in doing trade with 
the Communists. . There is also the payments problem: 
the present pattern of trade produces an import surplus for 
Japan, but the Japanese are unwilling to:settle this in sterling 
or other “ hard” currencies because they want the Chinese 
to increase their imports of Japanese products, thus bringing 
trade into balance. The Chinese, however, complain that 
they cannot buy more from Japan because the United 
Nations embargo restricts their range. 

At various times Japanese business men have suggested 
that they would be glad to get rid of the embargo, but their 
request for a revision of the controls is unlikely to be met 
for the time being. Meanwhile efforts are being made by 
interested parties in Tokyo to revive interest, and a return 
visit to Peking by a Japanese trade delegation is being 
arranged this month. But the chances are that unless a 
radical change in the world situation permits a relaxation of 
the UN embargo, the trade—and Japanese enthusiasm—wil) 
continue to languish. 


Over Eighty 


ty has often been said that one of the chief miseries. of 
old age is loneliness, but it is not always realised that 
loneliness is not the same thing as living alone. Loneliness 
may be felt acutely in a large institution or in an impersonal 
“home” for the elderly. Conversely, as the Assistance 
Board has found, it is possible to be over eighty, living 
alone, poor (dependent on assistance allowances) and yet to 
lead a happy, active life. 

A year ago, the Board, whose report was published last 
week (Cmd 9530), called for special reports from its area 
officers on all people receiving assistance who were over 
eighty and living alone. A comforting fact is how few of 
the assisted fulfilled the conditions. About 300,000 were 
over eighty ; but over half (52 per cent) had younger 
relatives living in the same. house. Another 10 per cent 
were in hostels, “homes” or hospitals, or were living as 
boarders. Of the remainder, 26,753 were married (the 


- ‘Spouse in 17,662 cases being under eighty), leaving 85,773 


potentially lonely old people of over eighty living alone— 
though nearly 20,000 of them had other people not related 
to them living under the same roof. And what surprised 
the Assistance Board’s officers was the large proportion of 
them who were healthy and active and the extent to which 
they were befriended and visited by neighbours and relatives, 
Fewer than 1,000 seemed to be really lonely or neglected, 
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and the reason usually lay in their own personalitics rather 
than in lack of neighbourliness. 

The Board, however, quite rightly deplores any com. 
placency about the needs of the old. They will increase as 
the number of old people increases and the number of their 
younger relatives declines—when, in fact, there are fewer 
tc fetch and. carry and to pay the visits that mean so much, 
The Board’s report, in fact, makes clear that most old people 
need personal service rather than official services. Even 
specially designed council bungalows are not always the 
answer ; for, ovethoused by modern standards as so many 
old people are (two-thirds of the single and married over- 
eighties were living in three or more rooms), they yet prefer 
to “end their days in the homes which, however incop- 
venient, hold their memories.” It is the community’s task 
to help them to achieve this wish. 


Sunfed on the Horizon? 


FAINT glow of hope has at last begun to warm the 
A breasts of the patient enthusiasts who, year in and year 
out, have pleaded for a Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (Sunfed) to help underdeveloped 
countries. At the meeting in Geneva last week of the UN 
Economic and Social Council, although the promises that 
were made were, as usual, conditional ones, a new mood of 
optimism was discernible. 

The better outlook for world disarmament probably had 
most to do with this. Both the Americans and the British, © 
whose participation is essential if Sunfed is to have any real 
significance, have consistently argued.that their contribution 
to the fund must depend on their achieving substantial 
savings in defence expenditure, which would be possible 
only in the event of an acceptable world disarmament plan. 
Other countries, in turn, have made their membership 
conditional upon that of the United States and Britain. And 
the Russians, though vocal and enthusiastic supporters of 
the idea, have always been reticent when the question of 
their contribution was raised. But this year’s progress in 
the five-power disarmament talks has made it a little more 
likely that the essential condition for Sunfed’s existence may 
one day be satisfied. Fortunately, also, the project itself 
has recently been given a much-needed renovation by 4 
committee of experts headed by M. Raymond Scheyven, 4 
tireless and eloquent advocate of the scheme. Some of the 
more woolly ideas have been jettisoned, and a new orgat- 
isational structure has been devised which, it is hoped. would 
make possible closer co-ordination with the other inter- 
national institutions interested in the field and thus reduce 
the size of the staff required to run the fund. 

Nobody will deny that there is a role to be filled by such 
a fund as Sunfed. But the fact has to be faced that 11 comes 
relatively low on the list of priorities of members of the 
United Nations. It still comes lower down the |\st, for 


instance, than the demand for money and resource: to be 
devoted to defence ; and it takes second place 
to the commitments which bind many countries to »s¢ any 


us savings for existing national and internation! 
pen The sign of last week’s events is that 
they show Sunfed’s priority to be slowly rising. 
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atomic energy 


exhibition 
GENEVA 1955 


Visitors to this, the First International Exhibition 
of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy: at 
Geneva in August are invited to see the special 
products made by Tube Investments for these 
purposes. 
At the Tube Investments Stand—No. 154—will 
be shown tubes in metals which until recent 
times were not produced in the pure state in suffic- 
ient quantities for working ... in uranium 
. vanadium... tantalum... beryllium... 
niobium... thorium . . . zirconium. One tube 
has a wall thickness of three thousandths of an 
inch. 
A 17 ft. by 2} ft. seamless stainless steel dissolver 
shell (punched and drawn from a single ingot) 
for processing uranium will contrast with a 


zirconium coil; an uranium bar bonded with an’ 


outer sheath of zirconium; tubes with fins, tubes 
with outer and inner surfaces of different metals 
and alloys; tubes lined with graphite, glass, and 
plastics; special couplings and fittings for joining 
securely these tubes of unlike materials. — 

In addition, there will be a range of tubes and 
components previously developed by TI—to 


meet the ever higher temperatures, pressures 
and corrosive conditions of modern manufacture 
—which immediately answered the exacting 
demands of atomic energy work. 


Brit \in’s first mill designed specifically for roll- 
ing uranium was built by TI. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CAPE 


and 
servant 


OMETIMES placid, often savage—heat is 
S vital to industry. Equally vital is its control. 
But Asbestos does more than control: it con- 
serves and exploits. ... It protects men and their 
buildings from fire, helps warm their rooms, 
saves their fuel, insulates their factories, starts 
and stops their lorries and buses. Asbestos is 
Master of Heat and Friction. Let us tell you many 


ways in which Asbestos can be your servant. 


CAPOSITE 
Thermal Insulation 


CAPASCO 
Moulded Brake and Clutch Linings 


ASBESTOLUX 
Non-Combustible Insulation Board 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD 


114-116 PARK STREET * LONDON WI 


Telephone: GRO senor 6022 
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Great new port built on Gulf of Aden 


On the barren, scorching peninsula of 
Little Aden, men and machines have 
moved desert sand and: volcanic rock to 
build, for the British Petroleum Company, 
a modern port and a giant refinery capable 
of processing five million tons of crude 
oil a year. 

With Arab and Sudanese tribesmen as the 
only available local labour force, the con- 
tractors, George Wimpey & Co. Ltd., had 
a problem when it came to quarrying two 
million tons of rock for the harbour. As 
many of the men had scarcely seen any- 
thing mechanical in their lives before, the 
drilling equipment had to be foolproof and 
easy to operate. The choice was Atlas § 
Copco rock drills. With these machines 
the huge operations at Little Aden were 
completed in the record time of twenty- 
one months. ; 
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Waterways freed from ice in Sweden 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco 
provide the means for all. its many appli- 
cations. From rock drills for the vast Little 
Aden project to specially developed equip- 
ment used in Sweden to prevent ice form- 
ations on vital navigation channels. Here 
Atlas Copco compressors eject streams of 
air through perforated pipes laid along the 
beds of the channels. This forces the lower, 
warmer layers of water upwards, thus keeping 
the temperatureof the surface above freezing. 








Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Atlas 4 oy ee ~ ee is manufactured or sold and 
serviced in 48 countries throughout the worl 

Group, which includes :— : ae 
UNITED KINGDOM: The Atlas Diesel Co. Ltd., Beresford Avenue 
Wembley, Middlesex;sweDen: Svenska Tryckluft AB Atlas, Stockholm 
1; PRANCE: Atlas Polar S.A., 29, Rue Marbcuf, Paris 8¢; HOLLAND: 
N.V. Holland-Atlas, P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam ; ITALY: S.A.M.P.A., 
Viale Marche 15, Milan; Norway: A/S Atlas Diesel, Postboks 94; 


Oslo; TURKEY: Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi T.A.S. P.O. Box 49° 
Galata, Istanbul; souTH AFRICA: Delfos (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Bo. ““+ 
Benoni, Transvaal; caNADA: Canadian Copco Ltd., Montreal, A Fs 


P.Q. ;,U.s.4.: Copco Pacific Ltd., 930, Brittan Avenue, San ‘ »'°°° 
California; Copco Eastern Ltd., P.O. Box. 2568, Paterson 2 J.5 
AUSTRALIA: Australian Atlas Company Pry. Ltd., P.O. 1 « ‘+ | 
Auburn, N.S.W.; NEW ZEALAND: Atlas (N.Z.) Ltd. 
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Books & Publications 





Lessons of the Reichswehr 


STRESEMANN AND THE REARMA- 
MENT OF GERMANY, 
By Hans W. Gatzke; . - 

Johns Hopkins Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 132 pages. 24s. $3.00. 


oo is much more than academic 
interest in the subject of Germany’s 
secret rearmament under General von 
Seeckt in the post-Versailles years. The 
relationship between the maker of the 
Reichswehr, .the Russians and the 
Foreign Minister, Stresemann, are all 
topical today despite the changed con- 
ditions. This littl book is a plum 
picked from the 350 volumes of Strese~ 
mann’s papers, which are now in the 
National Archives in Washington. It is 
by an associate professor of history at 
Johns Hopkins University, but it is 
rather more (or less, a fellow historian 
might object) than a bald collation of 
facts. It seems designed to destroy the 
myth of Stresemann. It shows that the 
German Foreign Minister knew all about 
the successful efforts made by the Ger- 
mans to evade military controls, and that 
he was much more of a nationalist than 
is commonly believed. The author 
makes clear that the disputes between 
the army and the foreign office were not 
due to any basic divergence of views 
on the necessity of German rearmament. 
On the contrary, Stresemann wanted a 
strong army as “the main factor in a 
successful foreign policy.” What he 
objected to was the predominant posi- 
tion which Seeckt achieved for himself 
and the Reichswehr. Stresemann would 
have preferred universal military service 
to an élite army. 

On the other hand, the documents 
indicate that Stresemann did not have 
any hand in the dismissal of Seeckt after 
the meeting with Briand at Thoiry in 
1926, which seeméd.to herald a new 
dawn in Franco-German relations. On 
the contrary, he seems to have stressed 
the harmlessness of Germany’s new 
militarism ; and, in particular, the activi- 
tes of the Stahihelm organisation. 
Throughout Stresemann worked for the 
removal of controls. He does not a 
to have taken any part when the Socialist 
leaders presented the Reichswehr minis- 
ter, Gessler, with a list of infringements 
of the allied disarmament regulations. 
Gessler himself added to the list, reveal- 
ing that Germany: had built some 300 
aircraft a year in Russian factories, of 
which Russia itself kept too, and that 
the Soviets were also anaes for- 


bidden ammunition. When the Control 
Commission was withdrawn at the be- 
ginning of 1927 and the League 
Nations assumed responsibility for 


Fe 


armament, the Allies issued a final report 
Stating that “Germany had never dis- 
armed, had never had any intention of 
disarming and for seven years had done 
everything in its power ‘to deceive and 
‘counter-control’ the Commission.” 
Nevertheless Stresemann received the 
Nobel Prize with Briand and Chamber- 
lain. As the author says, “ the spirit of 
Locarno was in full flower.” 

The story of the sinister working 


- alliance between the Reichswehr,” the 


extreme right-wing militarists, and the 
young Bolshevik state is dealt with in 
a special section of this book, drawing 
on material supplied by various pub- 
lished German works. It recalls how 
the Socialist leader, Scheidemann, 
“ blew the gaff” to cries of “ traitor” in 
the Reichstag in December, 1926. One 
of the most interesting points is Strese- 
mann’s reaction go these uncomfortable 
revelations. In Kénigsberg, he declared 
that “our western policy rests upon and 
proceeds from our eastern policy.” This 
1s a very significant remark. Stresemann 
gave warning against overe$timating 
Russia because Germany must not, like 
Prussia in 1813, “ put everything on one 
Russian card.” “Russian armies were 
too weak to be offensive, and a Russian 
army that entered the Reich would at 
best try to Bolshevise Germany.” The 
only alternative was for Germany <o 
“ file off the fetters of Versailles.” This 
passage is of current importance in view 
of the fact that some present German 
politicians are searching for a way of 
securing German reunification by 
manceuvring between West and East, 
and have studied Stresemann’s record 
for tips. They have noted with admira- 
tion that the Weimar foreign minister 
secured in the Locarno Treaty a guaran- 
tee of Germany’s western frontier with- 
out granting the western powers the 
right of marching through Germany 
eastwards in the event of war. Germany 
had a treaty with both the West and the 
Soviet Union—a masterpiece in the eyes 
of some Germans today. 

There are some other parallels with 
the present inherent in this book. But 
on balance—and while Dr Adenauer 
lives—Western Germany today is more 
unlike than like Stresemann’s, just as 
Dr Adenauer himself is not a second 
German National People’s Party foreign 
minister, The main lessons are that the 
West have acted wisely in trying to 
harness Germany’s inevitable rearma- 
ment into a western organisation ; and 
that the greatest danger to the world 
would be an unholy co-operation be- 
tween a new Seeckt, Prussian national- 
ists, neo-Nazis and Soviet marshals. 
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Close Up of the 
Thirties 
MY POLITICAL LIFE: Volume III, The 
Unforgiving Years 1929-40. 
By L. S. Amery. 
Hutchinson. 464 pages. 30s. 


R AMERY ’s splendid contribution 

to the history -of his times pro- 
ceeds on its way, and there is one 
volume yet to come. The years covered 
by the present volume have been sur- 
veyed again and again by actors in the 
tragedy and by spectators at varying 
distances from the centre of events. 
Mr Amery may be classed as a close-up 
spectator, for he was out of office all the 
time but in personal contact with the 
leading actors. His view of the slump 
crisis of 1931 would satisfy many 
Opposition critics; for him the Mac- 
Donald-Baldwin combine was “an 
essentially dishonest coalition ... be- 
gotten of a false alarm.” On the foreign 
policy problems of the thirties the 
general impression he leaves is of the 
desperate complexity of the successive 
issues. The crude judgment, propa- 
gated by left-wingers and endorsed in 
the preface of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
“The Gathering Storm,” that there 
were plain alternative courses, right and 
wrong, and that Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain always took the wrong one, gets no 
support here. 


On the biographical side the inter- 
esting general question, of which the 
author is well aware, might be stated as 
follows. Judged by any reasonable test 
Mr Amery had a better brain than any 
other politician of his day, and, in addi- 
tion, enormous. industry, intense 
patriotism, and an unblemished and 
agreeable character. Why, then, did he 
not fill a bigger place in history? 
The Clydesider Buchanan offered him 
an explanation: “Thé reason why ye 
haven’t a greater reputation is, first, that 
ye’re sma’ and, second, that ye aren’t a 
Douglas Fairbanks... .” Mr 
himself, after listening to Lady Violet 
Bonham-Carter, recorded in his diary, 
“With such gifts of eloquence I might 
have been Prime Minister long ago.” 
No doubt public personality counts for 
a lot; witness, Baldwin and Churchill. 
But there was not much Fairbanks in 
Neville Chamberlain or Attlee. In what 
respect did Mr Amery fall short of these 
non-magnetic but successful careerists ? 
The answer would seem to be that 
Chamberlain and Attlee always kept 
their eye on the ball, whereas Mr 
Amery’s eye was apt to swivel over to 
1903. Like Mrs Gummidge (whom 
otherwise he does not resemble) he was 
continually “ thinking of the old ’un ”"— 
Joseph Chamberlain. He was, in fact, a 
rather unadaptable man. 


However, he made the most important 
speech in the most important and en- 
thralling House of Commons debate of 
the present century. That secures him 
his place in history, and it marks, of 
course, the climax of the present volume. 
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The Later Middle Ages 


SIX MEDIEVAL MEN AND WOMEN. 
By H. S. Bennett. 
Cambridge University Press. 186 pages. 15s. 


THE LATER PLANTAGENETS. 
By V. H. H. Green. 
Arnold. 438 pages. 20s. 


HE fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 

turies in English history can no 
longer be called neglected ; but for most 
students they still lack significant form, 
and the tradition of beginning the 
serious study of English history with the 
Tudors draws strength from the inco- 
herence which lies immediately beyond 
them. These two books both do some- 
thing to enlarge the area of light, though 
no two books could be more unlike in 
their way of doing so. Mr Bennett has 
taken six characters in the period from 
1390 to 1484, and he gives brief and 
scholarly sketches of them in the com- 
pass of some hundred and seventy pages. 
None of the characters, with the excep- 
tion of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
was of first-rate importance in the 
public affairs of the period, but they 
have left more material for intimate 
biography than would be easy to find 
for any similar group at any earlier 
period: Of all the medieval centuries 
the fifteenth is par excellence the cen- 
tury of personal revelation, and Mr. 
Bennett easily and modestly and 
without strain makes the reader feel 
at home with his subjects. Possibly 
he is even too mild and suave in 
his manner, and we miss something 
of the blind intemperance and folly of 
Duke Humphrey, the crotchety self- 
pity of the Privy Seal clerk Thomas 
Hoccleve, and the lunatic side of Mar- 
gery Kempe. We have the impression 
that the author intends the reader to 
enjoy himself, and that he passes rather 
too lightly over difficulties and anything 
that might be thought a mere techni- 
cality. Much the best of these sketches, 
and the one that gives the reader the 
greatest sense of solidity, is the essay on 
Margaret Paston, a subject which Mr 
Bennett long ago made his own arfd now 
illuminates afresh. The most dis- 
appointing and the least substantial, 
considering the amount of evidence, is 
that of Duke Humphrey—an illustration 
perhaps of how the interest of the whole 
period increases the further we get away 
from: public events. 


Mr Bennett’s essays should help to 
introduce to the fifteenth century many 
who have no more than a casual interest 
in history. Mr Green on the other hand 
writes for the sixth form boy, the under- 
graduate and, with some hesitation, for 
the general reader—“ if general reader 
there be.” It is in fact unlikely that 
many who are not in some measure 
professionally committed to the study of 
history, if only as aspirants for university 
scholarships, will get much profit from 
his outline. Yet, for the student it has 
considerable merits. It is a sober, 
thoughtful and well-balanced account of 
the period from 1307 to 1485. Mr Green 


makes painstaking use of the recent 
literature on the period ; he gives four- 
teen genealogical tables which are essen- 
tial to the understanding of the politics 
of the time, and a number of maps and 
charts which usefully illustrate the text. 
As a compendium of up-to-date informa- 
tion and reliable judgments the book 
may confidently be recommended to 
undergraduates. When so much is given 
at such a reasonable price it may seem 
ungrateful to complain that it is all not 
very interesting, but then that is not 
perhaps what it is intended to be. 


Too Broad a Canvas 


ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS. 
By Maurice W. Lee. 
USA: Richard D. Irwin. 651 pages. $6.00, 


HE scope of this book is extremely 

broad; it, embraces not only a 
history of American experience of 
business cycles and a review of the 
theoretical literature on cycles up to 
recent times but also lengthy sections 
on national product accounting, 
economic stabilisation, forecasting and 
international repercussions. It is not 
therefore surprising that the price of 
such comprehensiveness is that the 
treatment lacks intensity. The author 
would have done beygr to delimit his 
inquiry to, say, a testing of theories 
against the historical evidence outlined. 
Such an analysis within a smallercompass 
would have been invaluable and interest- 
ing. As it is, the reader will have difficulty 
in sustaining interest until the end. 


The author intends his book for use 
in an advanced university course on 
economic fluctuations. For this purpose 
good marks can be awarded for the 
opening section on seasortal fluctuations 
and trends, where he emphasises the 
dangers inherent in the uncritical use of 
purely mechanical statistical methods 
on economic data ; the explicit statement 
of these dangers is welcome. 

The theoretical sections are weakest, 
and this criticism is borne out most 
strikingly by the discussion of recent 
theory. Here Metzler’s inventory model 
and the theories of Harrod and Hicks 
are the only contributions discussed. 
There is not a word about the erratic 
shocks thesis of Frisch or about 
Kalecki’s, Kaldor’s or Goodwin’s im- 
portant work on cycles. This is the 
more astonishing when one finds an 
extended discussion of the recent test- 
ing of the consumption function with the 
use of evidence published as recently as 
1954. Moreover, the treatment of the 
work of Harrod and Hicks is far too 
superficial and in some instances wrong. 
Admittedly Professor Hicks was not too 
clear on what he meant by autonomous 
investment, but it seems very doubtful 
whether the term was meant to cover 
replacement investment as Professor Lee 
suggests on page 411. Nor is it true 
that Professor Hicks assumes this invest- 
ment to be proportional to output; to 
Capacity output, yes, but that is some- 
thing different. The real significance 
of Harrod’s mode! is never conveyed ; 
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nor are the really pertinent criticisms of 
the Hicks theory delineated. 

Neither these sections nor the accoun, 
of employment theory can be recom- 
mended. Chapter 17 in particular, the 
early part of which is meant to clear up 
the Savings-Investment controversy 
should not be read by anyone who does 
not understand the points at issue, since 
Professor Lee’s treatment is most 
confusing, if not confused. 

The merits of the book lie in jts 
historical chapters, including those on 
United States fiscal and monetary 
experience (which are brought right up 
to the fifties) and in an_ interesting 
section on the difficulties of price control, 


Human Nature in Business 


MAN, MOTIVES AND MONEY. 

By Albert Lauterbach. 

Cornell University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 380 pages. 40s. 


BEHAVIOUR IN A SELLING GROUP. 
By George F. F. Lombard. 
“Harvard Business School (Bailey Bros. and 
Swinfen). 374 pages. 32s. 


CONOMIC Man, even if one con- 
scientiously remembers at every 
turn that he is a mere abstract construc- 
tion, a convenient ““as if,” is an 
unsatisfactory fellow. His unsatisfactori- 
ness arises, not, as ‘certain impetuous 
moralists have supposed, from the fact 
that an actual walking and breathing 
specimen of the type would be humanly 
odious, but from the divergence of his 
logically consistent behaviour from that 
—perhaps no less logically consistent— 
of real people in real situations. Hence 
the growing number of studies which 
attempt to establish uniformities of 
economic behaviour in terms not of 
Economic Man’s drive for self-better- 
ment, but of the characteristic reactions 
of recognisable personality types orf 
group cultures. 


Such studies can be large or small- 
scale affairs. Professor Lauterbach’s 
“Man, Motives and Money ”—sub- 
titled “Psychological Frontiers of 
Economics ”"—is a wide-ranging recon- 
naissance ; Professor Lombard’s “ Be- 
haviour in a Selling Group” is 4 
microscopic study of, as it were, a drop 
of economic pond-water. The former 
discusses such matters as the motivation 
of business activity—what personality 
traits, what social forces, propel this man 
into entrepreneurship rather than paid 
employment, favour this or that attitude 
to industrial relations, to Government, 
to risk-taking, to competition OF 
collaboration with others ?—the psycho- 
logy of reformers, rebels, stand-patters 
and totalitarians, or the role of personal 
security or insecurity in determining 
economic behaviour: It is enormously 
stimulating, full of good sense and 
acute observation, and abominably 


written. The latter is an account of six 
months’ field work, by observers on the 
spot, on the behaviour of twenty sales- 
girls in the children’s wear department 
of a large American store ; 


behaviour 
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studied not predominantly, nor indeed 
more tan incidentally, from the 
economic standpoint, but decidedly 
relevant to economics. It is true that the 
main economic conclusion—the relative 
powerle ssness of individual incentives in 
face of group norms—is not new ; and 
the close focus of the study prevents the 
author {rom asking himself, as a reader 
fresh from the perusal of “ Man, Motives 
and Money” is eager to ask, how the 
economic “behaviour” of the store’s 
policy-forming executives came to fit as 
happily as it evidently did with that of 
lower-rank superintendents and sales 
staff. Nevertheless, this detailed, care- 
fully articulated picture of the social 
relationships, personal aspirations and 
anxieties, conventions and values of 
twenty women in a well-defined working 
society is a contribution to economic as 
well as to sociological understanding. 

Taken together, these two very 
different works fall into place as part 
of a single and growing challenge to the 
economists’ interpretation of economic 
events. This challenge is a thoroughly 
healthy and necessary thing. It does 
not, however, call for self-abasement 
and cries of mea culpa from economists 
—unless indeed from those know-alls, 
of more than one school, who have 
brought economics into undeserved dis- 
repute. Wherever social motives, ethical 
imperatives, and personal psychological 
needs have more than one line of 
behaviour open—and unequivocal com- 
pulsions are, after all, rare among normal 
people outside primitive societies— 
market pressures decide the choice of 
alternatives, and economic analysis and 
policy come into their own. There is no 
need for the economist either to retire 
to the flying trapezes of his ivory 
gymnasium nor to apply, in sackcloth 
and ashes, for a job as assistant bird- 
watcher in a department store. 


Pakistani Culture 


CRESCENT AND GREEN: A Miscellany 
of Writings on Pakistan. 
Cassell. 180 pages. 10s. 


HIS little book, which is very pleas- 
| ingly produced and illustrated, con- 
tains sixteen essays dealing with various 
aspects of the cultural heritage and life of 
Pakistan. With most of them the general 
reader will not be familiar, and all who 
are interested in the country and anxious 
to understand the Pakistani way of life 
= traditions will find this a valuable 
Ollection. Archaeol liter 
and philosophy are Secsieis lowics aie 
Subject of politics alone is absent— 


mercifully, for it is one that absorbs’ 


too much of the mental energies of the 


Pakistanis and those who normally write 
about them. 


Essays by Sir Mortimer Wheeler and 
Professor Gordon Childe show what a 
rich field of work still awaits the arche- 
Ologist in Pakistan. There is an illu- 
ae article on Muslim painting by 
<a editor of the Pakistan Quarterly, 
ollowed by one on contemporary art in 
Pakistan by Mr Jalaluddin Ahmad in 


which the author’s enthusiasm has, one 
feels, slightly clouded his critical 
faculty. Mr A. S, Bokhari, an Assistant 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, writes on “ The Urdu writer of 
our times” and leaves the reader with 
the impression that Pakistan must be 
fortunate indeed if it harbours many 
authors who can write in their native 
tongue with the distinction and felicity 
of Mr Bokhari’s style in English. 


It is noticeable, and not surprising, 
that the three philosophical essays all 
centre on Igbal. It is not often that the 
world produces a great poet who is also 
a great thinker, or a philosopher who has 
the gift of song. Iqbal died before 
Pakistan came into being, but Pakistan 
has every right to claim him as its own. 
He it was who had the vision to foresee 
that a homeland for the Muslims of 
India was becoming a necessity; if it 
was Jinnah who created the new coun- 
try, it was Iqbal who inspired. the 
creation. 


From the Bench 


JOTTINGS OF A JP 
By Alfred Salt. 
Christopher Fohnson. 155 pages. 10s. 6d. 


HIS could have been a very good 

book. We hear too little from 
magistrates who do not claim to be 
experts, and when we do hear we often 
find them dull. Unfortunately the title 
accurately describes this book, which 
consists of a series of undeveloped 
thoughts, mere heading for a book that 
might have been written. This is a 
pity, for Mr Salt served for nearly 
fifteen years as a lay magistrate, and his 
book could have helped to show whether 
the present system ought to be continued 
or modified or replaced. As a volume 
of reminiscences, the value of the book 
is still further diminished by passages 
such as: 


I said: “ Now Sir Isadore, is it not a 
fact that no official help is given to this 
kind of reform? If you agree, cannot 
something be done?” I cannot say if 
my words had any effect, but Sir Isadore 
Was most courteous and interested, and 
I am sure that, if it had been in his 
power, something would have been done 
immediately. Unfortunately, he died very 
shortly after our interview and I would 
like to pay tribute to a very great man. 


Mr. Salt skims rapidly over such sub- 
jects as the defects of corrective training, 
the treatment of prisoners who are not 
certifiable but are mentally ill, work in 
prisons, the influence of “reformers” 
in the Magistrates’ Association, publicity 
for juvenile offenders and the value of 
discipline for the young. There is wide- 
spread awareness of the importance of 
all these subjects, but few suggestions are 
made. In every case, just as the reader 
is preparing for Mr Salt to make a con- 
sidered and original proposal, the 
chapter finishes with words such as: 
“The Justices respect the Probation 
Officers. It is known that they work 
very hard and frequently obtain excel- 
lent results.” 
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Shoal of Leviathan: 


THE TWENTIETH - CENTURY 
CAPITALIST REVOLUTION. 

By Adolf A. Berle. 

Macmillan. 166 pages. 8s. 6d. 


VER the last twenty years a good 
deal of thought and writing have 
been devoted to the proposition that the 
institutions of modern big business are 
as much political as economic entities 
and should be treated as such by law, 
convention and opinion. Mr Berle, 
with his collaborator Mr Mears, was 
himself one of the earliest proponents of 
this view in “ The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property,” which, like. Mr 
Thurman Arnold’s “Folklore of 
Capitalism” and Mr Peter Drucker’s 
“End of Economic Man,” appeared in 
the middle 1930s. In Britain, one may 
cite Mr Spedan Lewis and Mr George 
Goyder among those who, primarily 
concerned with the internal constitu- 
tional arrangements of business,. have 
worked towards a similar conclusion. 
At the same time the professional 
economist’s more esoteric work on im- 
perfect or monopolistic competition has 
itself disclosed political implications— 
which a tendency to use for party 
advantage has done very little to clarify. 
One might perhaps have expected 
from Mr Berle the second thoughts, or 
the judicious summing up, which his 
long concern with the subject and 
ripened political experience qualify him 





‘Two important and excep- 
tionally valuable books . . .’ 
The Economist. 


The Political Economy 
of Monopoly 
45s. net 


The Economics of 
Sellers’ Competition 
52s. net 


BY FRITZ MACHLUP 


‘ These are notable books. The 
Political Economy of Monopoly, 
a largely descriptive work, will 
be read widely and may become 
a considerable educative force. 
The Economics of Sellers’ Com- 
petition, the theoretical work, is 
addressed to the specialized 
student of economics. It does 
an important service in clarifying 
and delimiting certain familiar 
notions.’ Financial Times. 


Published for 
John Hopkins Press 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ° 
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to provide. He has preferred, in “ The 
Twentieth-Century Capitalist Revolu- 
tion,” to go back to the beginning and 
to write, with all the vivid enthusiasm 
of a man with something entirely new 
to say, a brief, untechnical, brilliantly 
economical essay in persuasion for the 
lay reader. The internal revolution of 
capitalism is, he maintains, as funda- 
mental as the Marxist revolution itself, 
though vastly less painful and more 
fruitful in material welfare. It has 
transformed the relationship between 
property and power, the nature of 
competition, the nexus between supplier 
and customer, employer and employed 
—and it has gone unnoticed by the 
public, the press, the teaching body, and 
the politicians, all of whom still oppose 
to the obsolete arguments of Marx the 
even more obsolete arguments of early 
nineteenth-century laisser faire. (The 
English reader may find this exagger- 
ated. The American more probably will 
not.) What is needed is, first, recogni- 
tion that the corporation is a new 


political entity, a power-wielding 
organism urgently raising the 
immemorial political questions of 


freedom, order and justice; next, the 
development, in a form suitable to that 
new entity, of those checks, balances, 
written and unwritten limitations, which 
political power has always required. 
Mr Berle suggests by analogy (the 
Curia Regis, Magna Carta), but does not 
specify what these checks should be; 
his present aim, evidently, is to wake his 
readers up—especially such réaders as 
are themselves business executives. In 
the right climate of opinion, he seems 
confident, the right machinery will, little 
by little and precedent by precedent, be 
evolved. 


Few economists would go all the way 
with Mr Berle in his estimate of the 
degree to which capitalism has been 
revolutionised (as distinct from civilised) 
in the last half-century ; though he does 
well to point out how nominal is the 
independence of much small business 
under the shadow of their giant sup- 
pliers, customers, or price-leaders. 
Fewer would accept as they stand his 
views on the future of international 
trade, which he sees as inevitably and 
permanently cartellised—an opinion 
having an obvious bearing on his central 
thesis of the political nature of the 
corporation. Some of his incidental 
historical analogies are shaky ; can one 
really trust the historical sense of a 
writer who describes Cosimo de Medici, 
in his role of patron to refugee Byzantine 
scholars, as “laying one of the founda- 
tion piers”—in the  mid-fifteenth 
century!—of the Italian Renaissance ? 
Or has he merely chosen his words 
unfortunately? But as an eye-opener, a 
stimulus to fresh thought, a forceful plea 
for attention to neglected matters and 
unrecognised changes, his book can be 
warmly recommended. Not least among 
its practical virtues—note to those 
readers who respond to recommenda- 
tions with a mere squirm of the con- 
science—is the fact that it can be read 
virtually at a sitting. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Monetary Weakness in 
Australia 


Sir—The article in your banking sur- 
vey of June 25th stressing the need for 
strict credit control in Australia drew 
attention to “deficiencies” in the tech- 
nical fabric of monetary contro] in 
Australia, including a reluctance on the 
part of the trading banks to submit to 
tighter liquidity conventions. You did 
not emphasise that Australia, as a young 
and rapidly developing country, has 
credit requirements very different from 
those of an older established economy. 
The article does not refer to the check 
to business activity which would result 
from sharp credit variations, and the 
difficulties such variations would bring 
in a rapidly expanding economy. 

The criticism in the article fails to 
comprehend the inevitably long-term 
nature of much bank credit in a new 
economy. This feature makes it par- 
ticularly difficult for the Australian 
banking system to restrict credit 
severely without running a risk of 
sericusly damaging the pattern of ex- 
pansion. 

The issue seems to rest between fre- 
quent movements of the special accounts 
with the Central Bank combined with 
a fairly rigid liquidity ratio, or less fre- 
quent movements in the special accounts 
and a greater measure of elasticity in 
liquidity. The latter seems preferable. 

It is true that at present Australia’s 
export industries have fallen behind in 
the race for national development. 
This is something admittedly to which 
Australia must direct her attention more 
vigorously. The largest single factor 
contributing to our balance of payment 
problem is our heavy adverse balance 
with the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom can only maintain and increase 
its exports to Australia by taking more 
Australian exports.—Yours faithfully, 

D. H. Sarcoop, 
President 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 


Tightening Up 
Sm—In your issue of July 30th you 
say: “If houses, new and old, were let 


at honest rents, the only remaining 
problem would be what to do with all 


the empty houses.” (July 30th, p. 368). - 


So demand can be removed by raising 
prices and you would feel happy about 
it? If the consumer prefers cigarettes 
to houses let him have them. Could not 
we say the same about education, for 
instance ? Yet education is recognised 
as too important to be left to the indi- 
vidual’s notion of priorities. Is housing 
less important ? 


You can show the economic cost of 
housing quite clearly but no national 
budget can include a debit item fo 
homes broken and all the other social 
evils which result from a failure to meet 
that economic cost. The housing de. 
mand is real enough in human terms, 
you cannot deny that, and surely the 
real problem for economists is to help 
us find a way to satisfy that demand— 
Yours faithfully, JAMES Tinn 
Consett, Co. Durham 


Lancashire’s Problem 


Str—In your note of July 30th, which 
quotes from my report on a visit to the 
East, you state that “the real problem” 
of Lancashire is the decline of exports. 
This is indeed a serious matter, but 
it would be wrong to regard retained 
imports as of minor importance. The 
figures show that there would be a 
major and increasing problem owing to 
retained imports even with no fall in 
exports. This position is due mainly to 
the low price of raw cotton made avail- 
able to Indian mills through govern- 
ment action and to the cheap labour 
costs in the Hongkong mills. 

Yarns and cloth come in free of duty 
from India and Hongkong because they 
are members of the Commonwealth. In 
asking for a reasonable degree of pro- 
tection, we do not ask for special treat- 
ment. Britain is the only major cotton 
manufacturing country in the world 
which lets in cotton goods duty free; 
a number of other British industries, 
textile and otherwise, enjoy considerable 
protection against both Commonwealth 
and foreign countries. 

As regards the claim that we should 
be able to compete with Hongkong, we 
are in touch with the most efficient firms 
in England ; some of them can rival 
American mills as regards productivity, 
but I do not know one which would 
claim to be able to bridge the cost gap 
due to cheap Hongkong labour. Your 
information may well come from a non- 
manufacturing informant who 1s con- 
fusing prices with costs. Hongkong sells 
in the UK at the highest price it can 
obtain ;' its costs would allow a further 
price reduction even if Lancashire re 
duced both its costs and prices. 

We must narrow the gap between 
Eastern costs and ours, but I would re- 
affirm that an efficient Lancashire mill 
cannot compete with an efficient _ 
kong mill, unless Lancashire salaries = 
wages are reduced to correspond wil 
a rice standard of living.—Yours faith- 
fully, C. HENNIKER-HEATON 

Director. 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Associations, Ltd., Manchester, 2- 
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Balance 


Washington, D.C. 


HE second full fiscal year under the Eisenhower 

Administration, and the first in which that Administra- 
tion did all the preparatory work on the Budget, ended on 
June 30th with a deficit of $4.2 billion. This was some 
$1.3 billion more than had been estimated when the 1955 
Budget was first presented in January, 1954. However, 
this fact, presumably disconcerting to Mr Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and other orthodox Republicans, 
caused scarcely a ripple of comment. Few of the newspaper 
accounts of the final figures 
even mentioned it, following 
the example of Mr Hum- 


American Survey 


FEDERAL BUDGETS 






AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication te 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


in Sight 


there is an excellent chance that the Budget in the year 
which ends next June will at last be balanced: if so the 
final figures announcing this joyous news will be published 
less than four months before the presidential election. 
Should this devout dream come true, the Administration 
can count on glowing headlines on the front pages of the 
newspapers, in contrast to the rather perfunctory, inside- 
page handling of the end of the 1955 fiscal year. Mean- 
while next January the President will have presented a new 
Budget for the 1957 year, presumably forecasting a balance 
and containing the added tit- 
bit of a tax cut. All in all, 
in so far as fiscal matters can 


phrey in his official press re- 
lease. Instead nearly every- 
one concentrated, as he did, 
on the point that the final 
figure for the deficit was 
about $300 million lower 
than had been estimated 
midway through the fiscal 
year, in January, 1955. 
Nonetheless, the very ex- 
istence of a deficit remains a 
genuinely painful nightmare 
to Mr Humphrey and the 
Administration. The com- 
plicated calculations under 
the American system in 
connection with the social 


Fiscal years ending June 30th 
0 Receipts BH Net expenditures 
1954 Actual $ billion 
HWM © 4 - 7 MT : 
Deficit 3-1 


1955 Estimote in January 1954 





Deficit 2-9 
1955 Estimote in Jonuary 1955 


163-5} 
1955 Actual 
CUT ALT 6 Oe 
ER eceeone 04 5 SRS 
1956 Estimate in January 1955 
MMMM 6 O-O MMMM 
62-4! 





Deficit 4-5 





Deficit 4-2 





Deficit 2-4 


influence elections, the Re- 
publicans now seem able to 
look forward to fair weather 
ahead. 

The encouraging prospect 
emerges mainly from the 
intimate connection between 
the outcome of the Budget 
and the performance of the 
national economy. In a word, 
the results for 1955 were 
worse than had originally 
been expected because the 
economy slumped slightly ; 
those for 1956 are already 
Certain to be better than ex- 





security insurance funds 
mean that there must be a deficit of about $3 billion 
in the so-called Budget before there can be any deficit 
at all in the true economic sense. In an economy of 
the fantastic proportions of this one, with output run- 
hing at an annual tate of $380 billion, a swing of a 
billion dollars or so one way or the other in Washington 
can scarcely be cataclysmic. But in spite of all this the 
Administration has made a balanced Budget almost a point 
of honour, 

This is why so much interest is being taken, in some of 
the more expert fiscal circles, in a few straws which have 
been generally overlooked among the final 1955 figures. 
For it now appears that several of the very factors that 
made the budgetary performances last year less than desir- 
able from the Administration’s point of view will work in the 
°pposite direction in the current 1956 fiscal year. Indeed, 





pected because of the quite 
unanticipated vigour of the 
economic recovery. These developments affect mainly the 
receipts side of the Budget, because many of the items of 
expenditure which are most directly affected by the state of 
the economy, notably unemployment benefits, are outside 
the Budget. Nevertheless the receipts side alone is—and 
often has been—enough to upset the best-laid calculations 
of the budget-makers. 

When the original estimates for the year just ended 
were made nineteen months ago the recession had barely 
begun. Receipts from corporation taxes were put at $20.3 
billion. In the end, as profits in the calendar year 1954 
showed a sharp decline, this income totalled only $18.3 
billion. Although the upturn which began late in 1954 
came too late to improve corporate receipts much, a fore- 
taste of the happier days ahead did show up in the final 
figures for fiscal 1955 in the area of personal taxes. 
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Because of the upward sweep of incomes in the first six 
months of this year, these receipts ran nearly $1 billion 
ahead of the estimates made as recently as January, 1955 ; 
it was chiefly this windfall which brought the final deficit 
slightly below the January estimate, even though spending 
for purposes of defence and farm price supports ran ahead 
of expectations. : 

The President’s January: figures for the fiscal year which 
has just begun foresaw a deficit of $2.4 billion. This figure 
for receipts, however, was based on an estimate of $298.5 
billion for personal incomes during the twelve months 
beginning on July 1st. But in May, before the 1956 fiscal 
year had even opened, personal incomes had surpassed this 
estimate and were running at an annual rate of $300 billion. 
The January estimate for corporation profits for the 1955 
calendar year, which will determine corporate tax receipts 
in fiscal 1956, was $38.5 billion ; yet in the first and second 
quarters profits were running at the amazing rates, respec- 





CORPORATE PROFITS 
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tively, of $40.9 billion and $42.5 billion a year—with all 
indications pointing to further improvement. Thus it is 
already inevitable that receipts will be several billion dollars 
higher than was thought in January. 

At bottom the improved outlook for the Budget reveals 
not so much that the Republicans are ardent budget- 
balancers as that they are Keynesians in spite of them- 
selves. The American Budget through recession and 
recovery has shown itself to be a brilliant star among the 
new array of “automatic stabilisers.” Come slump and 
the deficit automatically widens; come boom and the 
Budget automatically acts as a brake. If in fact the Budget 
for the present fiscal year turns out to be balanced, or to 
show only a negligible deficit, this will mean a considerable 
surplus in the economic sense. Total cash receipts from 
the public will exceed total cash payments to the public 
by some $3 billion. This, together with the restraints on 
czsdit being applied by the central bank, should help to 
prevent the boom from speeding on into inflation. 

None of this would happen, ironically enough, but for 
the high level and progressive nature of the tax structure, 
traditionally opposed by the Republicans. A system of 
heavy taxes levied almost entirely on personal incomes and 
corporate profits is by definition a system highly sensitive 
to economic changes, and one conducive to stability. If 
the President achieves his cherished balance in the Budget 
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by next June 30th, as seems probable, he must thank the 
tax system he inherited from his Democratic predecessors 
as well as any efforts he has made himself to keep the 
economy strong and to reduce government spending. 


Congress Goes Home 


ONGRESS has ended its session in as noisy argument 
and undignified haste as usual, but it is unusual for 
members to escape only two days after the legal date of 
adjournment and for the Senate to have finished its business 
before the House. Both are achievements to the credit of 
the competent and experienced leaders of the Democratic 
majority. To their credit also are the two outstanding 
qualities of the session that has just ended: moderation and 
co-operation have characterised the relationships both be- 
tween the two parties and between the legislature and the 
executive. Thanks for the latter is perhaps due as much to 
the President as to the Congress, but it explains why this 
year has seen a constructive truce between Capito! Hill and 
the White House, instead of the “cold war” which the 
Republican Mr Eisenhower predicted would develop should 
a Democratic majarity be returned last November. The 
general atmosphere of good fellowship, in contrast to the 
bitter partisanship of recent Congresses, may have made 
this session seem uninspiring to journalists, but the record 
of Bills passed is as good as, if not better than, that of any 
recent year. : 

The final calculation on Appropriations Bills is typical: 
the President was given $52.2 billion to spend in the coming 
year—another $10 billion was already in hand ; this was 
only $1.8 billion less than he had asked. Congress did not 
try as hard as usual to cut down on expenditures, largely 
because the President had trimmed his requests so carefully 
before submitting them. On foreign affairs and defence 
policy Congress was also most amenable. There are, how- 
ever, two important pieces of unfinished business in this 
connection—dealing with customs simplification and imm!- 
gration—and a number more in the domestic field. But 
since the Eighty-fourth Congress has still another year 10 
serve, these Bills can be taken up once more next January. 

Two measures which the President is sure to urge again 
concern federal aid for school building and for highway 
construction. In both cases the argument is not about the 
need for aid but about how it should be provided. On the 
other hand, a B'll on aid for housing, for which the President 
also made a special last minute appeal, did get through 
Congress ; in fact, it was mainly. this that delayed the end 
of the session. The compromise between the contradictory 
House, and Senate versions of this legislation is far {rom 
satisfactory to anyone, but it does at least allow the public 
housing programme to go on for twelve months. Su'prs- 
ingly another Bill, which interested the Democratic |< ders 
more than it did the President, did not come to a vic 2 
the Senate ; producers of natural gas will be und: the 
control of. the Federal Power Commission for anothe: y¢a!. 
But at least Congress did not forget those who are °°I§ 
left behind in Washington ; one of the last legislative «< "1095 
permitted the authorities in the District of Columbia « '2k¢ 
over the capital’s strike-bound bus and tram system. 
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Standard of Ethics 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S Administration, which 
came to power under the flag of clean government and 
crusading morality, has Qeen saved much embarrassment 
by the reluctant resignation of Mr Harold Talbott, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. The Democrats, on the other hand, 
may be regretting both the swift end of the “ Talbott 
affair” and the undeniable fact that the case involved no 
crime against the law, but only against good taste and the 
standards of public service. 

When he joined the Administration in 1953, Mr Talbott 
was allowed to retain a “ special partnership” in Paul B. 
Mulligan and Company, a firm of consultants on questions 
of clerical and managerial efficiency. But this was on the 
understanding that Mr Talbott would never use his official 
position, in amy manner, to secure business for his firm. 
Some weeks ago, however, the Permanent Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Senate suggested that Mr Talbott had 
been soliciting contracts for Mulligan and Company and 
using his high office to influence potential customers. 
Several Republican Senators angrily declared that the whole 
affair was just another example of the Democratic attempt 
to “ smear ” an Administration which relied heavily on the 






Mutual Security in 1956 


Congress has finally agreed to appropriate 
funds for the foreign aid programme in the fiscal 
year which began on July Ist, chiefly as follows :— 


$ thousands 




























For military assistance ..................... 705,000 
For direct forces support (military equip- 
ment and supplies) ...............-.+. 317,200 


For defence support (to enable friendly 
countries to bear the burden of 
armaments) : 
Europe (chiefly Spain & Jugoslavia) 85,500 
Near East (including Greece) & Africa 113,700 
ASE ccugaesvaniieienas stasis tnkdepteasees 800,000 

























American Republics ............:2-0-+0+ 38,800 

Near Fast and Afficd: -......5...:.000000 73,000 

Asia (chiefly India)....................000 51,000 
For special presidential funds : 

To be used where advisable......,..... 100,000 





For Asian economic development ... 100,000 


For technical assistance : 







US PRIN a. sin cucscnsiccntecyensesees 127,000 
UN: SCN ck crethabniednecn cans 24,000 
For UN relief and works agency......... 58,400 





For administrative and other expenses 38,375 


The final total, of just over $2-7 billion, is not 
as far below the President’s original request for 
nearly $3-3 billion as appears at first sight, since 
permission has been given to use various unex- 
pended funds from previous years which would 
otherwise have been lost. The chief of these is an 
extra $302,000,000 for military assistance, originally 
intended for use in the Korean war, which Congress 
was shocked to find the foreign aid authorities had 
apparently overlooked. 
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services of big businessmen, and Mr Talbott declared under 
oath that he had never used his position as Secretary “ to 
pressure a living soul to give the Mulligan Company any 
business.” 

It emerged, however, that Mr Talbott’s partnership had 
earned him $132,000 during his term as Secretary, that a 
personal phone call from him had helped Mulligan and 
Company to obtain a contract with the Union Oil Company 
of California—which has handled nearly $86 million worth 
of defence contracts—and that at least one major firm, 
the Radio Corporation of America, had serious doubts 
about the propriety of Mr Talbott’s conduct in urging it 
to do business with Mulligan, and had refused to sign a 
contract. 

On returning from Geneva, President Eisenhower 
declared that two questions were involved: 

Was a proper standard of ethics violated ? .. . Was an 

office used improperly or was a man in an office merely 

trying to use his own personal influence completely 

divorced from his office ? 
Neither Mr Talbott’s somewhat confused testimony before 
the committee nor his offer to resign from Mulligan and 
Company and thus settle the matter showed much aware- 
ness of the real issue or much feeling for the proprieties 
of government. Everyone except some of his Democratic 
pursuers was, therefore, relieved when he tendered his resig- 
nation and announced that he was off to “earn a little 
dough.” 


Warning for Consumers 


New York 


IKE Mr Butler American government authorities are 
worried at the increasing extent to which consumers 

are buying houses and other durable goods on credit. But 
in the United States only warning flags have been waved 
against the growing volume of private debt. This week’s 
rise in the rediscount rate charged by Federal Reserve 
banks came shortly after the federal agencies responsible 
for guaranteeing housing loans had lowered the maximum 
period over which mortgages must be repaid from thirty 
to twenty-five years, and had increased the down payment 
required. Recently nearly half of the loans to ex-servicemen 
for buying houses have involved no dewn payments at 
all, and a similar proportion have been of more than 
twenty-five years duration. A few days earlier the 
federal banking authorities had informed the 6,700 banks 
under their supervision that in future bank examiners would 
examine instalment credit and other consumer loans which 
until now they have ignored. There has been a substantial 
looseniag of terms for such borrowing since the beginning 
of the year, particularly where loans for the purchase of cars 
are concerned. Automobile credit accounts for nearly half 


the instalment debt outstanding, and most of the record- 


breaking increase in June—$765§ million in the month—was 
due to the rise in this type of credit. 

It is obvious from both these moves that what concerns 
government officials is not so much the quantity of con- 
sumer debt today as its quality. Although the amount of 
debt outstanding has increased proportionately more than 
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have incomes in the last few years, there are sound reasons 
for expecting the average burden of consumer debt to rise 
as incomes and standards of living rise, and as durable 
goods account for a larger share of total consumer expendi- 
tures.. But the monetary authorities are anxious to avoid 
the inflationary effects of credit extended on over-loose 
terms and to discourage unsound loans which could 
accentuate the severity of a recession. On the other hand, 
too severe controls might themselves precipitate that 
recession. 

If the reactions of the building industry are any guide, 
the stiffer terms for mortgages are likely to be effective in 
the housing field. But whether the “moral suasion” of 
extending bank examinations to cover instalment debt and 
other consumer loans will suffice has yet to be seen. The 
criteria to be applied to this debt by the bank examiners 
have not yet been made clear. Nor has there been any 
indication what measures, if any, will be taken to ensure 
the elimination from bank portfolios of consumer loans 
which are deemed unsound. The banks, moreover, do only 
42 per cent of the instalment credit business and the sales 
finance companies, who do most of the rest, will be affected 
only indirectly, through the terms of their own short-term 
borrowing from the banks. The hope is, presumably, that 
all lenders, both banks and sales finance companies, can be 
persuaded to tighten their terms voluntarily, in order to 
avoid forcing the government once again to adopt the 
unpopular direct controls on instalment borrowing. 


Cotton Pressures 


IKE a stag’s antlers, the dilemma of American farm 
policy puts out new branches every year and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture becomes ever more painfully impaled 
on its horns. Cotton is providing the latest extension. 
When the crop year ended last Sunday, the government still 
held a surplus stock of about 8 million bales. Some of this 
may soon be absorbed, for the 1955 crop should provide 
less than total requirements during the coming year, if 
yields are not again exceptionally high, as they were last 
season. The first official estimate is due next week. In 
any case lower output will only have been achieved by 
sharp and unpopular restrictions on acreage ; 20 per cent 
less land was harvested last year than in 1953 and this year 
only 17 million acres have been planted to cotton, the 
smallest amount since 1909. This situation is little affected 
by the set-aside of another 2 million bales for the special 
reserve, since supplies in this stockpile must be allowed 
for. when controls on plantings are fixed. The reserve stock, 
which now amounts to 2,940,000 bales, does not, however, 
enter into price support calculations ; this year cotton prices 
will be supported at an average rate of 31.70 cents a pound, 
slightly higher than last year’s 31.58 cents, but this is only 
* small sop for cotton farmers. 
It is against this background, and against a steady fall 


in the American share of the world cotton market, that the 


southern Democrats who are now in charge of the con- 
gressional agricultural committees are searching for ways 


of getting rid of the burdensome surplus of cotton. - 


Senator Eastland is asking Congress—and the Senate has 
agreed—io authorise the government to sell its holdings 
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on the domestic market at going prices ; at present jt js 
required to ask 105 per cent of the support rate plus carry. 
ing charges, a price which is usually above current levels 
Senator Thurmond is proposing that the Department of 
Agriculture should be directed to sell the surplus on the 
world market at competitive prices and that quotas should 
be imposed on imports of cotton textiles. 

The latter provision would cOunter the danger that im. 
ported materials made.of American cotton sold abroad a 
low prices might undercut the products of domestic manu- 
facturers ; they would have-to pay more for their cotton 
since American prices are above the world level. Mr 
Thurmond’s Bill is another sign of the increasing pro- 
tectionism that is developing in the South as it becomes 
industrialised. ~The double-headed character of the Bill js 
an effort to win the approval of cotton manufacturers, for 
the first time, as well as of cotton farmers, for a move 
which, to foreign observers at least, looks very like an 
attempt to dump America’s surplus cotton. 


* 


Not all the congressional representatives of cotton states 
are behind these Bills, for they fear their depreciating effect 
on cotton prices. However, a deputation, led by Senator 
George of Georgia, whom the Administration certainly 
does not want to offend, has sought the President’s support 
for some “ more positive” policy for cotton exports and 
this is now being considered at Cabinet level. This at 
least removes some of the pressure from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr Benson, who for months had been pro- 
mising to make a statement on export policy before August 
1st. In the end the announcement was postponed once 
more, because the State Department feared its “ bad inter- 
national repercussions.” 

This suggests that Mr Benson was prepared to yicld to 
the pricking of the congressional horn of his dilemma, to 
the extent of introducing some form of export subsidy for 
cotton to enable it to compete abroad, The State Depart: 
ment’s fears of the reaction of other cotton-producing 
countries to such a ‘scheme have probably been reinforced 
by the Treasury’s fears of what its cost would do to the 
budget balance. Indeed, it seems that the whole Cabinet 
may oppose Mr Benson on this question of subsidies—and 
the members of Congress whom he is trying to hold off will 
not be back on the floor until January. Meanwhile, a 
definite announcement one way or the other is necded if 
world cotton markets are not to remain paralysed and if 
foreign manufacturers are not to go on delaying their 
purchases of cotton in the hope ~of lower prices. 


Reaching for the Moon 


HE dramatic announcement that the United States was 
planning to launch into outer space the first mat 
made satellite has excited the imagination of scienti:'.. the 
art of science fiction writers, the ingenuity of inte” tional 
lawyers and the instincts of investors on the New York 
stock market. That the latter should have bought +7! 
stocks utterly unconnected with the satellite proj’ and 
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neglecced those of certain chemical and- engineering firms 
which way actually be involved, merely demonstrates the 
bewildering novelty of “operation space-ship.” 

Intended as a contribution to the study of the globe 
which will occupy scientists of many nations during the 
International Geophysical Year, 1957-58, the satellite will 
be driven by a multi-stage rocket through the troposphere 
and the stratosphere into the ionosphere, anywhere between 
200 and 300 miles above sea level. There it will be given 
an orbital propulsion sufficient to ensure a speed of some 
18,000 miles an hour. After several days, or perhaps even 
weeks, the “ bird,” as American scientists are calling it, 
will gradually lose speed as a result of air resistance and 
will fall at tremendous velocity into the heavier atmosphere, 
where it will disintegrate like a meteorite. The announce- 
ment of this spectacular plan suggests that American rocket 
experts have solved not only the problem of launching a 
rocket at tremendous speeds and altitudes from a parent 
rocket, such as the one that attained a height of 250 miles 
in 1949, but have worked out a way to release and propel 
an object “ sideways ” from a carrier which will itself be 
travelling at some 13,000 miles an hour. 

The White House announcement emphasises the entirely 
peaceful purpose of this experiment and invites all nations 
to co-operate and share in the scientific discoveries that 
may be made about the ionosphere, the structure of the 
solar corona, cosmic rays and weather prediction. Despite 
the objection of certain Senators who feel that such know- 
ledge might help a potential enemy, launching a football- 
sized satellite into space is of necessity an international 
affair. For the “bird” will undoubtedly be violating all 
conceivable frontiers and who knows but that Chile and 
Peru may claim 300 miles_of territorial air even as they 
clam 200 miles of territorial waters? And what if, by 
some mischance, the first satellite should fall before reach- 
ing its orbit and kill some chickens in Khazakistan or a 
cow in Jersey? It is far better that everyone should 
co-operate from the start and begin polishing their opera- 
glasses for that day two years hence when man will have 
put a new moon in his sky. 


Security and the Courts 


: a split ruling, the United States Court of Appeals has 
upheld President Eisenhower’s executive order of May, 
1953, permitting summary dismissal of government em- 
ployees for reasons of security. In his dissent, however, 
Judge Edgerton declared that the President’s order was 
unauthorised and invalid ” because it afforded employees 
less protection than had been intended by Congress. It 
is likely that the case involved will go to the Supreme Court, 
where the entire security programme may be subjected to 
judicial scrutiny. Exactly how this programme has been 
Operating has just been disclosed to a Senate committee 
by the chairman of the Civil Service Commission. Since 
May, 1953, Some 2,300,000 government employees have 
been “ screened ” ; of these, 3,432 have been discharged 
and 5,447 have resigned. This represents about 10 per 
cent of discharges from. all causes and just over I per cent 
of total resignations, 
That the courts are taking an ever-closer look at the 
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government’s definitions of security and subversion, and 
that even the investigating powers of congressional com- 


mittees are being questioned by the judiciary, is suggested 


by a number of recent cases. Last week, Mr Corliss 
Lamont won a long legal fight ; he had been indicted for 
contempt of Congress because he refused to answer ques- 
tions about his political beliefs put to him in 1953 by 
Senator McCarthy and his committee. Federal Judg 
Edward Weinfield dismissed this indictment on the dramatic 
ground that it failed to cite “ any allegation or fact ” from 
which the authority of Senator McCarthy’s committee to 
conduct an inquiry of this nature could be derived. In 
yet another case which has aroused wide attention the 
government was defeated in its attempt to deport Mr Harry’ 
Bridges, the Australian-born labour leader on the west 
coast, on the ground that he had been a Communist when 
he acquired American citizenship. Federal Judge Louis 
Goodman ruled that this allegation had not been demon- 
strated “ by clear evidence.” 

But in spite of the general change in the political atmo- 
sphere in the United States, the issue of subversion is still 
an important one. Two weeks ago the loyalty board set 
up to scrutinise Americans employed in international 
organisations stated that it was “convinced” that Mr 
William Taylor, an official of the International Monetary 
Fund, “has engaged in espionage and subversive activity 
against the United States.” It was quickly pointed out 
that the board had no authority whatever to go beyond 
a simple recommendation on Mr Taylor’s suitability for 
employment and that it had usurped judicial function with- 
out either confronting Mr Taylor with his accusers, or 
letting him state his case. But whether the IMF, which 
depends so heavily on American support, will have the 
courage to disregard the board’s unsolicited allegation 
remains to be seen. 


Cultural Exports 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American 
book ? Or goes to an American play? Or looks at an 
American picture or statue ? What does the world yet owe 
to American physicians or surgeons? What new sub- 
stances have their chemists discovered ? 


HESE questions, asked by Sydney Smith 135 years 
Te. are being somewhat belatedly answered this year 
in the theatres, art galleries and trade fairs, and by the 
Negro cast of Porgy and Bess, in every quarter of the globe. 
In spite of their traditional feeling that art and politics do 
not mix and that culture is something apart from everyday 
affairs, Americans are becoming aware that they should be 
known abroad by their art and that “ the American way of 
life ” is an exportable commodity. 

Owing to the characteristic American aversion for govern- 
ment participation in any form of private enterprise, the 
arts have never been nationally subsidised in the United 
States and industry has steered clear of government assist- 
ance in the development of foreign trade. But last year, 
at the President’s request, Congress appropriated a $5 
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million Emergency Fund for the sponsorship of cultural 
and commercial exhibits around the world. President 
Eisenhower, believing that both artists and businessmen 
should help represent their country effectively overseas, has 
led the support for the current programme. An additional 
goad admittedly has been the Russian success in portraying 
the Soviet Union as devoted to cultural pursuits and peace- 
ful trade while branding the United States as materialistic, 
barbarian and warlike. The fear that America might be 
losing by default what is frequently referred to as the 
“cultural war” has rallied many behind the President’s 
programme, but the idea that it is purely a weapon in the 
cold war does not do it justice, and also unfortunately 
jeopardises some of its effectiveness abroad. 

In recent years, American culture (in the broadest sense 
of the term) has spread over the globe through an increasing 
number of channels, but the process has been haphazard 
and often superficial. Servicemen have established beach- 
heads for Coca Cola, American dancing, cigarettes and slang. 
Last year some 900,000 Americans, led by the American 
housewife, travelled beyond their continental shores, no 


doubt consolidating “ OK ” and “ Hi! ” as an international . 


language. The inexhaustible Mr Billy Graham was dubbed 
by a French newspaper “an apostle made in the USA.” 
Snack bars, roadside advertising, multi-coloured _automo- 
biles, refrigerators, jazz and movies have contributed to the 
picture but have failed to supply a central theme—a gap 
too easily filled by Russian propaganda. 

One of the most important and least publicised channels 
for the dissemination of American ideas has been the 
exchange of students and teachers. It is conservatively 
estimated that 5,000 American students and 1,047 teachers 
have spent the past year at universities abroad and approxi- 
mately 30,000 foreigners have come to the United States. 
Most of these have been sponsored through private sources, 
and universities, but a total. of 5,820 exchanges, one-third 
American and two-thirds foreign, involving seventy-five 
countries, were financed under the Fulbright Act of 1946 
and the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948. 


*® 


Coemmercial operations are often an unwitting means of 
spreading national culture, but in the case of the National 
Cash Register Company, nothing has been left to chance. 
Sirice 1941, this firm has pioneered in introducing to Europe 
one of the most ubiquitous features of the American scene— 
the supermarket ; the company’s international sales are now 
over 40 per cent of its total business. Individual under- 
takings have frequently carried American products and “ the 
American idea” abroad, but before this year the United 
States has not officially participated in trade fairs; the 
Russians have exhibited in 122 in the past five years. This 
year, with $2} million from the President’s Emergency 
Fund, joint government-industry displays were planned in 
twenty-cight fairs, and fifteen have already taken place. 

‘The central exhibits, designed to. demonstrate that 
American production is dedicated to peace and the improve- 
ment of standards of living, have illustrated such themes as 
“ Main Street USA,” or “ Industry in the Service of Man ”; 
they have featured a typical factory, school, farm or house, 
complete with models of the inhabitants and a portrayal 
of their daily life and recreations. Demonstrations of atomic 


energy and television have roused excited interest, but the — 
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star of all the shows is the super-film, Cinerama. Firy 
presented at the Damascus Fair last summer, in competi. 
tion with an impressive Soviet pavilion, Cinerama was 
mobbed and reportedly attracted up to 2,000 standees and 
tree-sitters nightly. When it was next shown at the Bangkok 
Fair, the Russians cancelled grandiose plans for participa. 
tion, claiming ‘that the film was an inferior imitation of a 
15-year-old Soviet invention. _No doubt attracted by the 
pleasing combination of culture and profit, business under- 
takings have enthusiastically supported the trade fair pro- 
gramme and have contributed extensively. 

In the past, the difficulties of financing theatrical and 
orchestral touss have severely limited the number of 
American performances seen abroad, although some private 
foundations, civic groups and professional societies have 
underwritten cultural exhibits in other countries. The 
leading organisation for the promotion of artistic perform. 
ances, both at home and abroad, has been the American 
National Theatre and Academy (ANTA), a privately sup- 
ported, non-profit-making body under congressional charter, 


. In 1951 and 1953, it arranged productions of Oklahoma 


and Medea at the Berlin Festival and, in 1952, put Porgy 
and Bess on the road in Europe. Now ANTA has been 
selected as the agency through which the State Department 
will operate the cultural programme provided for by $2} 
million of the Emergency Fund. Orchestras and theatrical 
groups performing abroad are expected to be self-sustaining 
as much as possible, but their inevitable deficits are met in 
this way, and they are thus enabled to go into areas where 
American art has been unknown. The latest post-Geneva 
suggestion is that they should penetrate both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 

Reactions to American cultural efforts around the world 
have differed widely but. have never been indifferent. The 
Orchestral Symphony of the Air, exhibitions of paintings 
and recitals by the Negro Jubilee Singers have been cheered 
in Asia, where the language barrier is-greatest. The Salute 
to France this spring produced universal interest but 
vociferously mixed opinions, ranging from horror that a 
frying pan should be exhibited as applied art to delight 
in an undulating toy called “ Slinky,” Paris understandably 
preferred the exhibition of French paintings from American 
collections to the show of modern American abstract art. 
The Germans particularly enjoyed a play spoofing American 
occupation forces. The main triumphs, however, have been 
scored by the Negro opera, Porgy and Bess, which seems 
to have both a characteristically American and a universal 
appeal ; the Negro performers have done more than any 
amount of propaganda to dispel exaggerated ideas of race 
prejudice in the United States. 

The United States Information Agency promotes and 
co-ordinates the programmes and interprets America abroad 
through its cultural officers and its various arms, such 4s 
information centres, press and motion picture services, and 
the radio Voice of America. The Administration, however, 
considers all these efforts only a beginning. President 
Eisenhower has proposed a National Advisory Commission 
on the Arts which could lead to an enlarged attempt © 
foster understanding of America in other countries. Many 
artists, on the other hand, fear government domination. 
But the success of the programme so far and the current 
enthusiasm for it should, as they used to say in the more 
intellectual circles of Chicago in the eighteen-nincties, 


- “ make ‘culture hum.” © 
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SCHWEPPSYLVANIA, more so as readers. ; derthal Man and the movement Back to Nato, first evolved 
will remember than any other State of the Union, is also in the richer life of ,TVian Man; with his new ability “not 
evolution “more” evolutionary. Schweppsylvania, passing to be capable (unless there is a TV of himself doing it so 
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The World Overseas 





Social Credit Looks East 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


ANADIANS are paying attention to the curious 

C political phenomenon called Social Credit. The 
original Social Credit party, which captured the Alberta pro- 
vincial government in 1935, has recently been through the 
most difficult election in its 20 years of uninterrupted power. 
Although it was réturned with a comfortable majority, 
the opposition (predominantly Liberal) made significant 
gains after a campaign which concentrated on accusations 
about the government’s financial dealings. Many people are 
wondering whether the atmosphere of suspicion that has 
been generated in Alberta will destroy Social Credit’s 
chances of spreading to other provinces ; and yet this is the 
very time when Social Credit’s junior branch, in the province 
of British Columbia, is pro- 
claiming its intention of [RQ 
sweeping to Ottawa to gain |) aN o--~ Rig 
federal power. hE Ww 

Social Credit is a baffling 
subject. If the political party 
which rules Alberta and 
British Columbia and has 
14 members in the Canadian 
House of Commons owes any 
debt to the odd fiscal theories 
of Major Douglas, the traces 
of it are now very faint. Mr Ernest Manning, the Premier 
of Alberta, has never repudiated Major Douglas and his 
theories, but Major Douglas repudiated the government of 
Alberta some time before his death. The government of 
British Columbia is dominated by men who adopted the 
Social Credit label either just before or just after the party 
emerged as the largest in the British Columbia legislature in 
1952. Their course in office has been in no way inconsistent 
with the Conservatism which they previously professed. 

All this makes it difficult to say what Social Credit stands 
for. The most obvious feature ofits electoral appeal is a 
kind of evangelistic fervour. According to a Manitoba 
politician who watched the Social Credit campaign in that 
province’s last election: “the Social Credit canvassers would 
go up to a voter and say: ‘ Don’t you believe there is room 


for God in politics?’ The voter would say ‘yes.’ The. 


canvasser replied promptly: ‘There you are, you see. 
That’s what Social Credit believes. You’ve been a Social 
Creditor all along and you didn’t know it.’ ” 

Mr W. A. C. Bennett, the Prime Minister of British 





Columbia, and Mr Manning of Alberta are getting at the 
same thing when Mr. Bennett says Social Credit’s main 
appeab is “good clean government,” and Mr Manning 
says it is “ the Social Credit philosophy.” The first verse 
of “ Oh, God, our help in ages past ” opens all Social Credit 
meetings. In his final election speeches in the recent Alberta 
election, Mr Manning took some time to denounce the 
“ muck-raking,” “smear tactics,” and “ gutter politics” of 
his opponents, but on the positive side all he had to urge 
was that people should remember how terrible things had 
been before 1935, when his predecessor as premier and 
bible-preacher, William Aberhart, first led Social Credit to 
power. Since the pre-Social Credit era was the depth of the 
depression in Alberta, the 
comparison cannot help being 
favourable for Mr Manning’s 
party. 

Mr Manning is a lay 
Baptist who still preaches at 
Calgary’s Prophetic Bible 
Institute, and recordings of 
his broadcasts are carried on 
i. RUNS a number of commercial radio 
) 6 ‘ stations. His sincerity is 

, rarely questioned ; he has 
said that he believes he has been called to. do two distinct 
jobs—one as “a Christian politician,” and another as a 
“ Christian layman.” The appeal of righteousness appears 
from past Canadian experience to operate with full effect 
when it is supported by one or both of two circumstances. 
The first is the existence of a political vacuum. This has 
existed in the only two cases where Social Credit has gained 
power—in Alberta in 1935 and in British Columbia m 
1952. In Alberta there was a strong feeling of discontent 
with the unsuccessful farmers’ government, which suffered 
both from the depression and allegations of scandal. In 
British Columbia there was an almost equally strong move- 
ment of opinion against the provincial Liberals and Con- 
servatives, who for years had been allies in an unhappy 
coalition. 

Social Credit is effective as a protest movement, but It 
is also popular as a bulwark against socialism. ts only 
rival as a protest movement has been the Commonwealth 
Co-operative Federation (CCF), a socialist party basec on an 
attempt to reconcile farmers and labour. Wherever the CCF 
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appears as the only alternative to two unpopular older 
parties, as was the case in British Columbia, Social Credit 
is able to win the support of businessmen. 

In trying to plan a national drive eastwards from the 
Rockies, the Social Credit leaders appear to be relying 
heavily on all these three factors—righteousness, desite for 
change and opposition to socialism. In Saskatchewan, 
where the CCF has been in power since 1944, the only 
apparent alternative is the old Liberal party. But internal 
dissensions weaken the Liberals’ chances in Saskatchewan, 
and if the tide turned against the CCF government (of 
which there is no sign yet) Social Credit would certainly 
try to take advantage of it. In Manitoba, where the Liberals 
are in power, Social Credit is respected for its showing in 
the last provincial election, when it collected a surprisingly 
large number of votes without winning any seats. Since 
then, however, the Conservatives have shown some signs of 
recovering popular favour. 

Although there are still a few Conservative members in 
the western legislatures, nowhere west of Manitoba is the 
Conservative party a major factor in the political scene. 
Some Social Credit leaders believe that there is a political 
vacuum at Ottawa into which they might step. If Canadian 
voters eventually decide to change their sempiternal Liberal 
government, the argument goes, there is no really nation- 
wide alternative for them to turn to. 

The weakness of the case is that, if there are few Con- 
servatives in the west, there is no Social Credit in the east. 
An organising drive is to be launched in Ontario this 
autumn, but it will be carefully aimed at the federal seats 
and not at the provincial government, where the Conserva- 
tives are very comfortably entrenched. As yet there is 
nothing to show that the peculiar appeal of Social Credit 
will “take” in the east. Socialism is even less of a threat 
than it was a few years ago. Neither the federal Liberals 
nor the provincial Conservatives have yet previously jeopar- 
dised their position by their record in office. 

Social Credit by itself appears to most observers still to 
offer a fairly remote challenge, though it is now a party 
to reckon with. But if it were possible to combine the 
federal Progressive Conservative party, whose main strength 
is in Ontario and the Maritimes, with the Social Credit hold 
on Alberta and British Columbia, and with the purely 
provincial Union Nationale party of Mr Duplessis in Quebec 
then the alliance would make a formidable challenge to the 
Liberals. Outside observers sometimes claim to detect a 
basic similarity of interest between these three contrasting 
groups ; the trouble is that no one of the three is prepared 
to admit that it has anything in common with the other two. 


What Kind of Atlantic 
Assembly ? 


B* an extraordinary piece of bad luck the first meeting 
_ Of parliamentarians of the Nato countries was held in 
Paris while all eyes were focused on Geneva. One of the 
arguments that has been used by those who have urged most 
Strongly the creation of some kind of parliamentary assembly 
for the Atlantic alliance has been that such meetings would 
stimulate public interest in Nato. But competition with the 
summit ” was hardly a fair test, and, in the circumstances, 
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the lack of public interest did not apparently have an unduly 
dampening effect on the delegates. 
One hundred and ninety parliamentarians representing 


all the fifteen Nato countries attended the conference. The - 


American delegation was weakened by the absence of 
senators who found affairs in Washington at the end of a 
Congressional session too pressing to abandon, but more 
representative groups attended from most other parliaments, 
although, as too often in meetings of this kind, the “ already 
converted ” tended to predominate. The delegates unani- 
mously agreed that similar meetings should be held each 
year and that a “ Continuing Committee ” of fifteen, assisted 
by a small part-time secretariat, should prepare for the next 
meeting. The president, and prime mover, of the confer- 
ence, Senator Wishart Robertson, of Canada, will head this 
interim group. Thus, although the new “ assembly ” has 
as yet no name, no budget, and more modest staff arrange- 
ments than many of the delegates wanted, an evolutionary 
process has begun. The question now is not whether there 
will be a parliamentary body for the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries, but what kind of an organisation it will be. 
Out of deference to the views of a number of Nato coun- 
tries the assembly, if that is what it will be called, has no 
organisational link with Nato. This created no particular 
problem at the initial session this year when a week was 
easily and profitably filled with problems of procedure 


‘and organisation as well as with briefings by Lord Ismay, - 


General Gruenther and representatives of OEEC and other 
European organisations. But if a parliamentary body is to 
perform a useful function year in and year out, it will need 
more than this to fill its plate. And as soon as the discussion 
branches out to substantive matters, questions which have 
for the moment been side-stepped will immediately arise. 
Will the assembly have the right to ask Nato for reports ? If 
it has recommendations to make to whom should they be 
addressed ? In short, what precisely is to be its relationship 
to governments on the one hand and to Nato as an organisa- 
tion on the other ? . 

The “Continuing Committee” which will meet this 
autumn will presumably try to find answers to these ques- 
tions. Before then, the Nato governments will have to reach 
agreement on what they want or they may be landed with 
an unworkable arrangement by default. The last time the 
question of an assembly was discussed by the Nato Council 
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it was clear that there was no real meeting of minds among 
the members, and the question ‘was left in limbo. Bur the 
parliamentarians have now demonstrated that with or with- 
out official encouragement they are determined to go ahead, 
They will not now be killed off by neglect ; but it is diffi- 
cult to see how they can flourish for long in a vacuum. 


Problems of Japan’s Defence—II 


FROM OUR TOKYO “CORRESPONDENT 


HE tragic predicament of Japan’s fledgling postwar 

munitions industry is that it was restored only by 
American defence orders and has been maintained since 
only by the same means. Because these orders ate now 
dwindling, the industry’s future has become obscure and 
uncertain. This fundamental Japanese dependence upon 
foreign spending is galling alike to nationalist-minded 
leaders, who want a resurgent arms industry, and to 
Socialists, who are opposed to rearmament but want jobs 
for workers. 

The demand for ammunition is a simple illustration. If 
the present aim of an army of only 180,000 men, a navy of 
120,000 tons and an air force of 1,300 planes is achieved, the 
annual amount of ammunition supplies required will be less 
than two-fifths of the existing production capacity. 
Moreover, plants producing mortars and bazookas are 
operating at from 10 to 20 per. cent -of their potential 
capacity. Firms contracting for the repair of American 
aircraft and military vehicles are perforce laying off workers. 
The only concerns interested in Japanese defence production 
which have any confidence in the future are Shin-Mitsubishi 
and Kawasaki—because they will assemble jet planes and 
trainer planes and are thus guaranteed American parts and 
supplies, 


Civilian or Military Control 


Some substantial form of government subsidy for the 
rearmament industry thus seems to be inevitable. This 
raises the question of the government’s share in the control, 
operation and management of munitions production. The 
air is thick with plans and blueprints for separate govern- 
ment operation, combined government and private 
operation, and disguised government. and/or private oper- 
ation, and also with recommendations for subsidies ranging 
from outright financial aid and gifts of modern equipment 
(presumably supplied by the United States) to reduced taxes 
and provision of low-interest and long-term loans (based on 
economic conditions presumably sustained by American aid). 

The reaction in Washington to Japan’s provisional decision 
on these complex and controversial matters will presumably 
be influenced, if not governed, by two factors. One is the 
continued weakening of a nucleus of technically skilled 
munitions workers ready to swing into emergency, 
stepped-up arms production when necessary, and the other 
is the possible advent of a Japanese Socialist government 
ready to break the COCOM embargo on “strategic” 
exports to Communist China in return for assured orders. 
Peacetime industries cannot re-tool at a moment’s notice 
for munitions production. To what extent, then, can the 
United States afford—or not afford—to invest in the sus- 
tenance and modernisation of a Japanese munitions industry 
which needs substantial and assured aid in addition to its 
own national requirements and orders ? 
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_ Meanwhile, the struggle for political, civilian or military 
ascendancy in the control of Japan’s new—and sti!! illegal 
armed forces continues, and the outcome has been iad 
even more uncertain by the failure of the government to 
get its bill setting up a national defence council through 
the upper house before the Diet adjourned last week-eng. 
The. government has now decided that a council of cabinet 
ministers is to deal with defence matters, but if in the eng 
the control of Japan’s armed-forces should pass into the 
hands of the military experts it will be a fine irony tha 
such a final negation of the initial American policy in post 
war Japan would be to the advantage of present American 
policy there ; for the Japanese professional soldiers will strive 
to build up an army, navy and air force at least double the 
size of the contemplated Japanese defence forces, and will 
seek, for nationalist reasons, to make these forces as self- 
supporting as possible. The risk that such a fighting force 
—which is fiercely opposed by the Communists and 
Socialist fellow-travellers—would switch to the side of the 
Communists is rightly regarded by the Americans as remote. 
The Japanese professional soldiers’ cold self-interest logically 
brings them either within the framework of the West or into 
a Japanese zone in which they recognise that the Americans 
certainly will not, while the Communists conceivably might, 
attack them. 

Again ironically, most of the principles, examples and 
reforms which General MacArthur initiated in Japan are 
opposed now to American and British interests—not because 
those principles, examples and reforms were, or are, 
intrinsically wrong, but because they were designed to create 
and uphold a set of ideals which existed only for the dura- 
tion of the unreal and emotional “ victory-and-conversion ” 
crusade. Japan’s defence, today and tomorrow, depends 
basically upon the patriotic will of the Japanese people to 
defend themselves. That will is now lacking. Once it is 
regained, the formidable political, industrial and economic 
difficulties and inhibitions which now exist will vanish. 

(Concluded) 


New Zealand Tackles Inflation | 


wee OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


N his first budget speech, two weeks ago, the New 

Zealand Minister of Finance, Mr J. T. Watts, took a 
safe and conservative line. With an announced surplus 
last year of over £9 million, and an actual surplus of more 
like £20 million, he was under considerable pressure to 
relieve taxation. He gave way to the extent of £9.800,000, 
mainly in income tax concessions, but he refused any relief 
in company taxation onthe grounds that inflationary 
pressures had increased during the past year (which 1s 
undeniable), and he indicated ‘that restrictions on bank 
credit and other measures to check spending would con- 
tinue. He went further and announced hire purchase 
restrictions designed to limit spending on consume’ 004s. 
In the case of car purchases, these impose a ™ .imum 
deposit of 50 per cent and a maximum term of 15 months 
for repayment of the balance ; on all other goods the 
minimum deposit is to be 15 per cent and the spread of 


payments not more two years. Hire purchase firms 
are already. protesting and claiming that the res(1ictions 
will chiefly affect young married couples. 
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But there is a strong case for making use of the budget 
to check inflation. -Last year imports increased in value by 
{57 million and a good deal of this increase came after 
the government had lifted exchange restrictions. There 
are over 27,000 registered job vacancies, and this is, in fact, 
by no means the total. Mr Watts’s argument was that a 
combined labour and housing shortage made it unwise to 
remove the curb on private expansion and spending. To 
emphasise the point, he budgeted for a surplus of 
£2,200,000 and indicated that later this year the govern- 
ment will go on the internal loan market for an unspecified 
amount. He admitted that it had been under strong 
pressure to increase interest ‘rates again but said firmly that 
it did not intend to do so. The most important concession 
was a 20 per cent rebate in income tax payments with a top 
level of £75 ; the removal of a long list of items from sales 
tax represented another concession worth about £600,000 
in a full year. 

Estimates introduced at the same time as the budget pro- 
vided for an expenditure from the consolidated fund during 
the current financial year of £188,255,000, approximately 
{10 million more than was spent last year. Estimated ex- 
penditure, under seperate accounts, on public works, rail- 
ways, land settlement and other similar projects totalled 
£114,388,000, nearly {£12 million more than was spent 
under this heading last year. Capital expenditure during 
the current year is estimated at nearly £74 million. This 
includes a government contribution of £3 million to the 
Tasman paper and pulp scheme, £6.5 million for school 
buildings and {10 million for State housing. The tables 
attached to the budget show that New Zealand is now 
spending 35 per cent of its revenue on social services and 
social security, compared with 7 per cent on defence and 
18 per cent on capital development. 

The budget and the accompanying economic survey show 
that the government intends to try to check inflation. 
Whether, in doing this, it will also restrict development in 
a young country, will continue to be a matter for argument. 
There is a strong feeling in some quarters that the growing 
restraints imposed upon capital expansion, together with the 
high level of company taxation, are knocking the resilience 
and enterprise out of New Zealand industry. Mr Watts, 
however, evidently thinks differently. 


Royalist Rebels in China ? 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


A NEW note has recently been heard among the fre- 
quent reports of unrest and disorder in China. Peking 
radio announced not long ago the discovery of a plot 
hatched by “ reactionary religious sects ” in the north, and 
the execution of its ringleaders ; and more lately it has 
been reported that sixteen members of a religious sect have 
been arrested in Hunan province after the failure, of two 
attempted revolts in March and April. Arrests and execu- 
Hons on charges of conspiracy against the state are common 
features of life in the People’s Republic, but the remarkable 
thing in both these cases was the allegation that the plotters 
d aimed at restoring the monarchy in China. In the 
Second instance the sect was said to have been headed by 
a self-styled emperor.” 


481 
| This is so out of keeping with anything that has been 
reported from that country for the last three decades that 
at first sight it is natural to suspect that the Peking propa- 
gandists or the police authorities have invented this detail 
in order to emphasise the ultra-reactionary character of the 
subversive elements with which the People’s Government 
still has to cope. It is, nevertheless, possible that the crime 
is not an imaginary one, but that nostalgic yearnings for 
the days when there was a Son of Heaven on the imperial 
throne do still linger on in the vast expanses of the Chinese 
countryside. 

The old Chinese empire in its last days was effete, 
corrupt and entirely unable to stand up to the conditions 
of the modern world. In spite of this, it maintained a 
general unity and order while interfering as little as possible 
with the daily lives of its subjects. The transition to a 
republic not only meant the introduction of concepts and 
procedures totally incomprehensible to the Chinese peasant, 
but was soon followed by a disruption of the state and forty 
years of suffering and frustration. With such an experi- 
ence, it would not be altogether surprising if some Chinese 
of the older generation were now to look back to the last 
days of the monarchy as the only period in their lives 
when peace and order had been combined with some 
measure of freedom from official compulsions. 


Hopes Turned to Ashes 


For the town-dweller, and especially for the intelligentsia, 
the entry of China into the modern age is no doubt a great 
gain, but for the peasant who has derived no appreciable 
benefit from the economic changes of the last forty years, 
and now finds the hopes aroused by the Communists also 
turned to ashes, hope for the future may easily take the 
form of expectation of the rule of a benevolent emperor 
who will, like Chairman Mao, assure unity and order, but 
will also, unlike Chairman Mao, allow the cultivator to 
enjoy the fruits of his labour except for what traditional 
custom endorses as a fair_tax. 

This does not necessarily imply any sentiment of attach- 
ment to the last dynasty—a dynasty which was in any case 
set up in China by foreign (Manchu) conquest and was not, 
like the Ming dynasty which it replaced, a purely Chinese 
product. Chinese monarchism has always been an adher- 
ence to an institution rather than to a particular reigning 
house, because its theory has been that the divine appoint- 
ment—the so-called Mandate of Heaven—rests on a 
dynasty only for as long as its virtue is sufficient and is 
transferred elsewhere when the dynasty is decadent. 

It is possible, however, that many Chinese—who have 
never yet known democracy or effective parliamentary 


government—still feel a craving for the ideal good emperor © 


of Chinese tradition, the benevolent autocrat at the apex 
of society who gives his subjects the blessings of unity and 
order, but does not govern them too much. For a time 
it seemed that Mao Tse-tung—himself sprung from the 
peasantry—might be the answer to the popular hope. He 
was duly built up as an emperor-like figure, with his: posi- 
tion formally established by that remarkable concentration 
of powers in the head of the state whereby the constitution 
of the Chinese People’s Republic differs so sharply from 
that of the Soviet Union. But unfortunately, Chairman 
Mao is a Marxist-Leninist and his creed requires him some- 
how or other, perhaps slowly but at any rate surely, to 
collectivise the Chinese peasants and to enclose them with 
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a network of authority and coercion such as they have never 
known before. So-perhaps Chairman Mao has not received 
the Mandate of Heaven after all; perhaps the destined 
saviour-tuler is still waiting in the wings. It is not im 
human power to decide these matters, but secret religious 
rites can prepare the way for a better day. Thus it is that so 
many rebellions have started in that strange marginal world 
of the Chinese secret societies. The Communists are 
merely showing a proper sense of alarm if they now forget 
awhile about the agents of Chiang Kai-shek and turn their 
attention to the followers of that monarch who is the more 
dangerous because nobody yet knows who he is. 


After Israel’s Elections 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


HE gains won by the extreme nationalist Heruth in 
last week’s elections in Israel came as a surprise and 
shock to many who had anticipated only small changes 


in the distribution of seats. Only a few careful observers * 


who had seen Menahem Begin, the leader of the former 
Irgun Zva Leumi, attract enthusiastic crowds wherever he 
appeared, had predicted a swing in favour of Heruth. 
Menahem Begin made full use of his considerable powers 
as an orator, combining reminiscences of the glorious days 
when he was a leader of the underground movement against 
the British with barbed attacks against the General Zionists 


‘and Mapai, Mr Ben-Gurion’s party. 


But the gains of Heruth, at the expense of the General 
Zionists and the Mapai, cannot be attributed to the 


oratorical gifts of one man. There was a significant change 


in public opinion which caused the General Zionists to 
lose votes both to Heruth and to the small liberal Progres- 
sive party.. As champions of private enterprise they tripled 
their representation in Parliament four years ago because 
they fought vigorously against rationing, controls and 
red tape. They lost seven seats in last week’s elections 
because they had been unable to prevent the growing 
influence of the government and the Labour Federation, the 
Histadruth. Rationing and controls, it is true, have been 
abolished to a certain extent but more and more people 
have become dependent either on the government or on 
the Histadruth for jobs and promotion. The small shop- 
keeper finds himself in competition with the ubiquitous 
co-operative store which often monopolises trade in workers’ 
suburbs and, of course, in agricultural settlements, while 
doctors, lawyers, engineers and high government officials 
fight a bitter battle with the authorities over their inade- 
quate salaries. 

There also took place what one of the Hebrew papers 
called a “revolt against the Mapai-regime.” Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s party suffered its first reverse in years even though 
it had concentrated all its power and influence on winning 
the election ; Mapai will probably have eight fewer seats 
in the new Parliament than in the last. It lost some votes 
to the Progressives and many to its rival on the left, the 
section of Mapam which left the party some months ago 
and formed the Achduth Avoda. This party attracted 
young people who in contrast to the professional classes 
believe in “ activism” and in a pronounced socialist policy 
and who are impressed by its leaders who made a name for 
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themselves during the fighting with the Arabs. As Ac/iduzh 
Avoda’s socialist creed is not tainted—as is that of M ipam 
—by a suspicion that it follows the Russian line, the party 
proved a serious rival to Mapai. 

Mr Ben-Gurion led the campaign with the slogan that 
he should be granted a “stable majority.” He has long 
argued that the present electoral system which continually 
facilitates further fragmentation and disunion is one of the 
greatest weaknesses in the development of the new state, 
A strong position in the third Knesset would have given 
him a chance to substitute the British electoral system for 
proportional representation. He has declared several times 
that he would return to the helm only if assured of having 
his own way. Now Mapai has been weakened and the 
opposition of Heruth promises to be much more vehement 
than was that of the General Zionists it remains to be seen 
whether he will, nevertheless, choose to become prime 
minister again or will allow Mr Sharett to carry on. 

Whoever undertakes to form a government will not find 
it an easy task. The socialist parties, Mapai, Achduth and 
Mapam together command 58 seats of the 120 in the 
Knesset. They could form a majority by including in the 
cabinet the Labour wings of the religious bloc which 
generally go along with Mapai. But between Mapai and 
Mapam there.is a wide gulf, both in foreign policy (Mapam 
stands for neutralism) and in domestic policy (Mapam advo- 
cates a planned economy). A government without Mapai 
is, however, impracticable since it is still the largest party 
in parliament and the small parties cannot find a common 
platform. If it feels obliged to join forces with the Labour 
wings of the religious bloc and with Achduth Avoda there 
is certain to be long and hard bargaining over a joint 
platform. ‘ 


Hard Bargaining Ahead 


The religious bloc is likely to take an even more 
uncompromising stand than in the past since the backing 
of new immigrants from Oriental countries and North 
Africa has increased its strength in the new Knesset. The 
reform of the religious laws which govern personal status in 
Israel and the introduction of civil marriage for those who 
wish it will probably have to be shelved for the time being. 
This is likely to make it difficult for the Progressives to join 
the coalition since they pledged themselves to these reforms 
during the election campaign. There remains the possi- 
bility of a “ broad coalition” which would include the 
General Zionists and the Progressives as well as part of the 
religious bloc and Achduth Avoda. Here again the bargain- 
ing is likely to be hard and protracted. According to the 
law, the present government will remain in office until a 
new cabinet has been formed and no time-limit is set to the 
period of cabinet making. : 

The election results show that activist slogans are popular 
in Israel today. It is doubtful, however, whether they «lone 
would have brought victory to Heruth. Almost every »2°ty 
used activist slogans in its propaganda and even the Gencral 
Zionists who often opposed activist plans when in the 
cabinet did not come out openly against a policy of “ aven- 
ture.” But activist slogans did not save either the oF 
Mapai from decline since in a competition in nationalist 
phrases it is always the extremists who come out 0” ‘oP. 
But the one thing that neither Mr Ben-Gurion no: M' 
Sharett will agree to is any alliance with the extreme © sht- 
wing and expansionist Heruth. 
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The case of Lucilia cuprina 


Ever since man first herded sheep, blowfly ‘ strike ’ has been one of the deadliest 
menaces to the health of the flock. Blowflies deposit their eggs on the fleece and 
within a few hours maggots are eating into the flesh. Unless quick action is taken a 
valuable animal may meet an unpleasant death. 

In recent years insecticides have been used with increasing effect to prevent 
blowfly attacks. Today, over the vast sheep rearing areas of the South African 
veldt, shepherds use dieldrin to protect their flocks from the locally dominant 
blowfly 1. cuprina, Dieldrin, developed by Shell, is so persistent that one spraying, 
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Dieldrin is one of the newer Shell insecticides, effective 
against a very wide range of insect pests which attack 


kill and lower dosages are now in the service of 
agriculture and public health throughout the world. 
| Aldrin — another recent Shell development — is fast 
! becoming recognised as the best of all insecticides for the 
| control of pests in the soil. 


| 4s there an urgent pest problem in your area ? 
Lciciedi nance nee ba oanaienaenaal 


: 

| crops or spread disease, Its exceptional persistence, surer 
| 

| 


dieldrin and aldrin are insecticides for world-wide use 


harmless to the sheep, gives full protection for 3 months, or longer. Grubs 
hatching ‘rom eggs laid on the fleece die before they can penctrate the skin. 
Where dieldrin guards the flock, the constant watch for blowfly is unnecessary, 
and a in. jor source of loss to the sheep farmer is eliminated. 
ieldrin 
For fri 





‘/ formation apply to your Shell Company 


Issued by the Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3. England 
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How 

does the 
smaller 
firm 

raise new 


capital ? 


For new buildings, new plant 
or general expansion, the best answer is ICFC. 
More than £28,000,000 has been loaned by the 
Corporation, to assist the development of over 
500 industrial companies in Great Britain. 

ICFC provides long-term loans and _ share 
capital, in amounts between £5,000 and £200,000. 
Ask your own accountant, solicitor or 


bank—or write for our booklet “ Capital 





for Business and Where to Find It.” 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL - 
FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Head Office : 
7 DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2. NATIONAL 8621/5 
Branches : 
BIRMINGHAM—214 HAGLEY RD. EDGBASTON 4181 
LEICESTER—31 FRIAR LANE. GRANBY 854 
MANCHESTER—73 WHITWORTH ST. CENTRAL $429 


EDINBURGH—33 CHARLOTTE SQUARE. EDINBURGH 30212 


TGA F.8. 


on the BEA Car Hire Plan 
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Introducing the 


BEA 


Car Hire Plan 





Off your BEA airliner into your hire car— 
and away you go! An important new service 
for travellers abroad—that’s the BEA Car Hire 
Plan. You touch down. You pick up your car at 
vhe airport, town terminal or hotel. You drive 
away —or a chauffeur does it for you. Everything's 
as smooth as clockwork. Arrange your car hire 
when you book your BEA ticket. No deposit 
needed. Up to £35 payable in U.K. Important 
point : you’re fully insured against damage. For 
details, get the BEA Car Hire Plan folder at your 
Travel Agents or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20 
Regent Street, London, 8.W.1. Gerrard 9833. 


fly BEA 


for business for pleasure 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIBWAYS = 
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Camera Weather 


ORE than ten million. people in Britain own 
cameras, and most of them take a camera on 
holiday, even if they never take another snapshot during 
the rest of the year. These summer weeks, there- 
fore, offer the peak business in selling films to 
amateurs, developing and printing them, a sizeable 
section of the tutnover of the British photographic 
industry ; probably 70 per cent of this trade is done 
from June to September. Since the war personal 
expenditure on. cameras, films, and having them 
processed has risen to about {£20 million a year, 
according to private estimates, which in real terms 
is about three times as much as was spent in 
1938 ; so the industry has renewed hopes that at 
last it may be about to tap the vast snapshot market 
that its prophets have been predicting for several 
decades. But it has not yet been able to persuade the 
British amateur to take photographs all the year round, 
as promotion and perhaps a more suitable climate 
have induced the American amateur to do. The British 
industry is doing all that its laboratories can suggest 
(0 popularise winter flash photography, aided by such 
innovations as mew cheap flash bulbs produced by 
Philips and by General Electric; but the British 
amateur photographer is still a fair weather animal. 
The amateur, however, is not the only or even the 
main customer of the British photographic business. 
Even at retail prices, the figure of personal spending 


quoted above amounts to perhaps only two-fifths of , 


the total turnover that the industry receives. The | 
; a ' sells more roll film here than Ilford, but produces pro- 


‘inema business, commercial photography and printing, 
X-ray film, and the photo-copying of business records 
also take large ‘shares of its output, and these other 
markets do not suffer from seasonal ups and downs. 
Any estimate of turnover depends upon drawing a line 
to define the industry. Sensitised materials and pro- 


cessing chemicals must clearly be included, along with | 


personal cameras and accessories; should cinema- 
tograph cameras, projectors and X-ray equipment ? If 
enlargers are part of it, what about magic lanterns ? 
Several firms straddle the camera and optical industries ; 
few cater solely for the amateur, and the photographer 
draws his supplies from many trades ; the skeins are not 
easily disentangled. 
* 


The two central pillars of the industry, however, are 
the manufacturers and processors of sensitised film and 
the camera makers, although the second contributes only 
a small part to the industry’s total turnover which has 
been estimated at £50 million or more a year. Both 
the big and the small brothers, since the war, have 
received a considerable amount of encouragement from 
the Government to expand, in one case to replace a 
dollar import and in the other to supplant a German 
export. Both have tried to do so—with varying success. 

Production of photographic films is shared principally 
by Kodak and Ilford. The Bexford plant, built at the 
suggestion of the Board of Trade and owned jointly 
by Ilford and BX Plastics, supplies Ilford with almost 
all the film base it requires for home and over- 
seas film sales. This may be about a third of the 
total requirements of film base, by weight, in this 


country for home sales and export. Film base com- 
. prises about a third of the cost of film and this new 


plant is the only one operating in the sterling area. 
Kodak, importing film base from the United States, 


bably about the same quantity as Ilford may export 
rather more. In cinematograph film Kodak certainly 
lead ; the cinema industry, indeed, may be its largest 


‘ single customer. And in X-ray film the two companies 


appear to be roughly equal. Imports of roll film and 
X-ray film amount to less than ten per cent of total sales 
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here, but in cinematograph film the proportion is rather 
higher. There is one mill in Britain—out of four in 
the world—making the base for photographic sensitised 
paper. There are many sensitisers but only two plants 
coating the base with baryta. One is owned by Kodak 
for its own use, and Ilford have a half share in the 
other with Wiggins Teape. Both firms also make a 
wide range of photographic equipment and sundries, 
or purchase it from specialist sub-contractors. This is 
not a very profitable line ; both treat it as a worthy and 
useful service for their customers and hope to break 
even on it. 

For nearly thirty years attempts have been made, 
partly for strategic reasons, to foster the production 
of higher grade precision cameras in Britain. After 
the war, with much of the pre-eminent German 
industry disorganised and part of it cut off behind the 
Iron Curtain, these efforts were redoubled. They have 
been an almost complete failure. Why is this ? In part, 
the failure marks the immense prestige that German 
cameras enjoy. Frr a while after the war British- 
designed cameras and British-made copies of former 
German models had some success, but this soon 
evaporated when Leicas and other high-grade German 
cameras began to trickle through official and unofficial 
channels. The import of foreign cameras worth more 
than £5 tos. each is still restricted to a tiny quota of 
£62,000 a year ; while an import tariff of 50 per cent, 
and purchase tax of 50 per cent on landed price plus 
duty, makes the price here four times the cost from 
the German factory. But even at this inflated price 
Britain cannot produce a comparable camera that the 
average enthusiast will buy. It appears that Britain 
simply cannot make the shutter mechanisms and perhaps 
also the lens of the quality, in the quantity, and at the 
price that the market in higher grade cameras requires. 


m 


The failure is essentially in achieving the required 
precision at these prices. There are some excellent 
British cine-cameras, and in more specialist fields, aerial 
photographic equipment for example, British models are 
also able to hold their own. The quality of the lenses 
produced by some makers, such as Taylor Hobson, is 
admirably high, but they have had no real experience of 
producing the cheaper lenses required for the precision 
miniatures. Certainly no British manufacturer has been 
able to make a shutter mechanism to compete with the 
German firms, Deckel and Gauthier. 

The photographic industry is well fitted to tackle 
competition in the cheaper range of cameras and in 
sensitised materials. There are about six makers of 
box cameras, including Kodak, the largest manufacturer 
by far. Kodak has, in fact, been able to ship several 
hundred thousand “ Brownie” box cameras to its parent 
company’s own market in the United States. Several 
firms have tried their hands at making higher grade and 
more expensive models, including 35 mm cameras, and 
the 35 mm reflex camera produced by Wray Optical 
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is perhaps the most successful. It certainly has the 
most original design, though not as advanced as the 
latest German models. But in general British firms 
have found production in this range not worth their 
while, and several lines have been dropped altogether. 
Whether the British camera enthusiast should continue 
to be penalised in order to build up an industry tha 


- shows hardly any sign of viability is doubtful ; cer. 


tainly the quota on the better foreign cameras, if not 
the heavy duty, should be considered an expendable 
counter when next the European countries come to 
liberalisation of trade. 

© 


Probably £6 million a year of amateur spending on 
photography is paid out for services—developing, print- 
ing and enlarging. Few amateurs appear to undertake 
their own processing. Sample surveys suggest that 
about ro per cent of the users of roll film and perhaps 
half the users of 35 mm film tackle the job themselves. 
The rest is handled by about 600 “ D.P. and E. houses” 
(developing, printing and enlarging). Thirty of these 
are owned by Kodak ; they are mainly large ones and 
handle perhaps up to a sixth of the total turnover. 
For the chemist who stocks rolls of film and a few 
cheap cameras in the spring and summer, the 
one-third commission he receives from D.P. and E. 
houses for acting as little more than a pillar-box is a 
useful windfall. But the specialist photographic dealer 
naturally takes this processing work far more seriously. 
There are several hundred of these dealers (against 
well over 10,000 chemists and other shops that handle 
film) and photography is both their hobby and their 
profession. Processing helps to build up a dealer's 
connexions as well as his own experience, and it enables 
him, moreover, to carry the substantial working capital 
that is tied up in stocks of cameras and equipment. 
Second-hand sales of top-grade cameras—which suffer 
little wear and tear provided the lens and the shutter 
remain undamaged and sell at a premium because of the 
restriction placed upon imports of new models—are 
another major item for the main specialist dealers, and 
some of them have a large mail order business in both 
new and used equipment. 

Colour photography, which is now possible for nearly 
everyone with a camera except perhaps owners of box 
models, is expected to lead to a much wider interest 
in photography ; though progress may be hampered by 
the small number of 35 mm cameras available. It's 
more expensive and may require a little more skill. 
It may also, at least to begin with, hinder the 
“do-it-yourself” movement that several firms at 
trying to encourage. Johnsons, the main suppliers 
of photographic chemicals, market a wide range 
of kits for the amateur to do his own processing: 
Paper and plant for colour printing is slowly becoming 
available. But except for Ferraniacolor, sold in this 
country by Neville Brown, all colour shots are at preseat 
processed by the manufacturers or by specialist dealers. 

To achieve this progress, however, the industY 
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would like to see some reduction in the 50 per cent 
purchase tax its Customers must pay for cameras and 
some relaxation of the protection afforded to the feeble 
attempts to make higher quality cameras in Britain. 
It may be more successful with the second hope. Most 
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firms market a wide range of photographic goods and 
as camera sales rise—whether of foreign or British make 
—so do their own sales. Who makes the cameras is 
less important to them than how many customers there 
are to use the film. 


Marine Insurance Margins 


—* year will long be remembered at Lloyd’s for 
two events: the Wilcox affair and the devastating 
American hurricanes. Lloyd’s emerged from the 
insolvency of the syndicate of which Wilcox was 
the underwriter and from the subsequent proceedings 
with undiminished prestige, and its reputation for 
seeing that liabilities are paid to the last penny untar- 
nished. The North American hurricanes may have 
wiped out the whole of the £10 million of profit 
that underwriters might otherwise have expected from 
their 1954 non-marine business. The marine results 
and the sharp distinction they reveal between the 
attitude to marine insurance of the insurance com- 
panies, on the one hand, and of Lloyd’s underwriters 
on the other hand, may also attract public interest. 
Lloyd’s results for 1954 have just been announced. 
They appear regrettably but understandably later than 
the figures of the companies, but with 171 syndicates 
(comprising 3,436 “ names”) doing marine and avia- 
tion insurance and 97 syndicates (3,484 “names ”) 
doing “other assurance business ”’—largely fire and acci- 
dent—some delay may be excused. Accounting practice 
also differs radically from that of the companies— 


though not so radically in the marine insurance account- 
ing. Each year’s account is kept open for three years 
and at the end of that time outstanding liabilities are 
charged to claims or covered by debiting to claims a 


reinsurance premium that is then credited to an open . 


account. Premiums are shown net, commission being 
paid only to Lloyd’s brokers who carry out much of 
the routine work that the companies do in their offices. 
The claims figures include the direct cost of settlement. 
The latest Lloyd’s accounts therefore show the final 
outcome only of the 1952 account together with pre- 
liminary figures of the 1953 and 1954 accounts, whereas 


the companies have already closed their fire and acci- 


dent accounts for 1954, after making their customary 
provisions for unexpired risks. Lloyd’s underwriters 
handle more than a quarter of the total non-life premium 
income of all British insurers. Their premium income 
for 1954 was {227.3 million, while Mr J. W. J. Levien, 
speaking for the British Insurance Association, has 


estimated that the combined fire, accident and marine 


premium income of the insurance companies for the 
same year was {580.7 million. 
For the companies, insurance chairmen have one after 
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1949 Account. 73-7 59-8 81-1 8-2 6-5 79-3 77S | 67-5 87-1 5-6 3-1 67-4 
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another this year repeated earlier warnings about the 
state of the marine insurance market. It is no real para- 
dox that they have done so in spite of the fact that 
their companies’ transfers to profit and loss account 
from marine account were mostly larger—sometimes 
materially larger—than in 1953. But these transfers 
reflected the results of earlier years, whereas the chair- 
men were speaking about marine accounts that were 
still running. Their warning implies that the capacity 
of the marine insurance market is appreciably larger 
than the volume of business that it attracts, and that 
it has become difficult to extract a reasonable profit from 
cargo insurance at the level to which competition has 
reduced premium rates; it has also forced under- 
writers to throw in without extra charge cover against 
risks unconnected with marine insurance. Since Octo- 
ber 1953, when underwriters abandoned the 10 per 
cent surcharge in face of the blunt refusal of the Nor- 
wegian ship owners to pay it, the Joint Hull Understand- 
ing that sustains rates in the marine market has been 
visibly weakening and the companies have been worried 
about the market. 

Lloyd’s figures suggest a much greater eagerness to 
do business at these keen rates than the companies are 
showing. Expansion since 1950 of the fire, accident 
and marine premium income as a whole of Lloyd’s and 
of the companies has been at almost the same rate: 
each has risen by nearly 40 per cent. But the marine 
and aviation premium income of Lloyd’s underwriters 
last year was nearly 27 per cent higher than in 1950, 
while for the companies it was only 7 per cent higher. 
The peak year for marine and aviation insurance busi- 
ness was 1952, when the figure for Lloyd’s reached 
{103.6 million compared with a premium income of 
£73-0 million for the companies. Last year Lloyd’s 
received marine and aviation premiums of {101.1 
million, while the income of the companies was about 
£64 million. 

The figures so far do not show that Lloyd’s under- 
writers have been hurt by their greater willingness to 
accept marine insurance business at keen rates. In 
none of the five years for which complete figures are 
available have Lloyd’s underwriters failed to make less 
than 10 per cent net from their marine and aviation 
business (although the relatively small aviation account 
probably ran into the red in 1948 and again in 1951). 

. 
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Lloyd’s trading profit as a whole from the 1952 account 
was {21.7 million of which {10.2 million was from 
marine transit and aviation insurance. This compares 
with £18.5 million (£9.6 million from marine insur- 
ance), from the 1951 account. These profits include 
interest on the deposits that “ names ” are required to 
maintain. 

Comparison of Lloyd’s results with the average 
results of the insurance companies on a roughly similar 
basis suggests that, notwithstanding the fine rates that 
they quote, Lloyd’s underwriters made a higher rate 
of profit than the companies from non-marine insurance 
(excluding life) for 1948, 1951 and 1952. For 1949— 
a bumper year for insurers—both Lloyd’s and the com- 
panies earned about the same rate of profit. Only for 
1950 did Lloyd’s show a lower rate—it was a much 
lower rate—of profit from its non-marine business than 
that made by the companies ; Lloyd’s non-marine credit 
balance was only {1-1 million compared with {8.9 
million in 1949 and again in 19§1. 


* 


When the full story is unfolded Lloyd’s results for 
1954 will be found to be a good deal worse than for 
the previous ‘year, but it will be the non-marine account 
that does the damage. It will be surprising if the non- 
marine figures are as good even as those of 1950, 
another year in which heavy claims resulting from 
North American windstormis bit deep into the premium 
income. Last year’s three-hurricane havoc is estimated 
to have led to insurance claims totalling $300 million, 
a sum far in excess of any previous insured windstorm 
losses. Lloyd’s accept considerable “excess of loss” 
reinsurance from America, This type of business 
involves occasional heavy payments when the reinsurer 
is called upon to meet the whole of any claim on the 
original insurer above an agreed amount ; substantial 
sums will have been paid by underwriters both directly 
and under excess of loss reinsurances last year in settle- 
ment of American windstorm claims. In the first year 
of the 1954 “other assurance business” account— 
which includes windstorm insurance—claims absorbed 
40.7 per cent of premiums, By way of comparison, 
claims in the first year of the 1950 account were 37-4 
per cent, but by the time that account was closed claims 
had absorbed 96.9 per cent of premiums. Lloyd's 
underwriters have been affected more than the com- 
panies and will be lucky if the whole premium income 
of the 1954 account is not paid out in claims. 

Apart from ‘the “ other assurance business ” affected 
by those windstorms, claims have been running 
normally. Underwriters can thus look forward (0 
making about £20 million from their 1953 account. 
But the final balance when the 1954 account is closed 
is unlikely to be much more than half that amount. 
Such are the risks that insurance men face in theif 
business. For them, at any rate, “ taking one year with 
another” has a real meaning. eee: 
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A Warning Heeded 


NVESTMENT markets have lost their boyish exuberance. 
The Chancellor’s unorthodox credit squeeze and the 
painful gold and dollar figures that revealed how necessary 
a tighter money policy is must share responsibility for a 
fall in prices that has been widespread and sharp. The 
Financial Times industrial index reached 208.7 on Wednes- 
day, compared with its recent peak of 223.9 on July 21— 
a fall of nearly 7 per cent in a fortnight. Declines were 
sharp among the market leaders that have been recent 
favourites and significantly some of the commodity share 
groups joined in the fall ; rubber shares in mid-week were 
declining at the very moment when raw rubber was reach- 
ing a new peak. Exceptionally, Hadfields ordinary shares 
quickly established a premium of about a shilling while 
steel shares generally were falling. The fall reflects the first 
fruits of the banks’ invitation to their customers to reduce 
overdrafts. If that squeeze should restrain a speculative 
mood that turns out to have been more widespread than 
was known, it can do nothing but good. __ 

But the sense of danger and of need for a corrective 
turns out to have been felt far outside the field of the 
industrial share market. The gilt-edged market, which had 
been steady and rising slightly up to the week end because 
the Bank rate had been left alone and the Bank of England 
might be suspected of wanting a good gilt-edged market 
for refunding operations in the autumn, turned downward 
as the gold and dollar statement approached and fell 
further when the figures were actually known, though it 
steadied on Thursday. The Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
tion accepted the dearer money policy by raising its charge 
for new loans to farmers from 4} per cent to 54 per cent— 
a sharper proportionate rise than the building societies are 
likely to make on house mortgages. No fewer than three 
central banking systems have this week used the interest 


tate to check inflation*in the orthodox way—a salutary re-" 


minder for the Chancellor of the shot he left in his 
locker. Three American federal reserve banks—Chicago, 
Boston and Atlanta—have raised their re-discount 
rates from 1} per cent to 2 per cent while in Cleveland 
the rate goes up to 2} per cent. The Belgian re-discount 
Tate has been raised from 22 per cent to 3 per cent, and 
in Germany the Bank Deutscher Lander has raised its rate 
from 3 per cent to 34 per cent. 

The dangers have thus been rubbed in well and City 
pinion is not ignoring them. It is likely that Lord Bruce’s 
speech at the Finance Corporation for Industry’s meeting 
last week has also contributed to the greater caution that 
S now being felt about Britain’s economic outlook—not 
that Lord Bruce has anything in common with those who 
believe in orthodox methods. . He criticised the Chancellor 
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Business Notes 


for relying too much on monetary policy and doing too 
little to rouse the people to the dangers that confront them. 
But he did focus attention on the balance of payments 
problem and the increasingly serious competition in the 
export field. Today investors seem prepared to listen to 
such warnings. The industrial market at least may there- 
fore remain subdued, but the willingness of the institutions 
gradually to invest a larger proportion of their resources in 
equities may limit the extent of the fall. 


Advances on the Turn 


R BUTLER should be pleased with the latest statement 
M of the clearing banks, for it suggests that, four 
months after the increase in Bank rate to 4} per cent, the 
exceptionally rapid expansion of advances had been checked. 
The total of advances at July 20th appears to be £53 million 
below the level shown at June 30th but the figures 
exaggerate the true reduction that took place, since they 
are always swollen at the half-year end by the inclusion 
by some banks of items in their internal clearing. 
Advances have in fact fallen in every July period since 
1947 ; in 1954 they fell by £14 million, and in 1953 by 
£33 million, The substantially larger scale of this year’s 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 











Month Year 

























£ million £ million 

Deposits .. x4 6,406 -4 — 59-8 
‘“‘ Net” deposits* — 84-9 
Liquid assets + 46-1 | —138-4 
Cash + 931+ 1-4 
Call money 7 + 18:2}; + W-3 
Treasury bills .. + 20-1}; —180-8 
Other bills — 1-:5| + 10-6 
Investments plus advances | 4,232-7 — 52-6/| + 58-6 
Investments .- | 2,097-8 — 1-2| —252-8 
Advances — 51-5 | +311-4 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 
¢ Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


reduction is only in part attributable to the reduction of 
the Gas Council’s overdrafts by the £9.8 million of appli- 
cation money for its £100 million stock issue in the middle 
of last month ; it does appear that the credit squeeze is at 
last affecting the banks, and their customers too. 
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The strain on the banks’ liquidity has naturally been 
eased in consequence ; and this relief has been reinforced 
by an increase of £46 million in holdings of liquid assets. 
This appears to reflect the Exchequer’s need to finance a 
deficit running appreciably above its level of twelve months 
earlier. It also reflects the fact that the “ departments e 
took the bulk of the Gas loan, so pumping money into the 
banking system. For the first time this year the banks 
in July needed to make no appreciable reduction in their 
investment portfolios. Net deposits fell by less than £14 
million, and the average liquidity ratio rose from 30.1 per 
cent to 31.3 per cent. Two of the big banks still show 
ratios below 30 per cent, though both have improved on 
their position at the half-year end. The ratio of the Mid- 
land is up only from 29.1 per cent to 29.6 per cent despite 
a reduction in its advarices by no less than £17 million ; 
the Westminster raised its ratio from 28.1 to 29.1 per cent. 
In coming months the banks’ liquidity will tend to increase 
further thanks to further repayments of gas advances from 
money that has to be supplied to the “ departments.” 


The Banks Go Square Bashing— 


0 judge from the scurryings in their central committees 
Ee and several head offices, the banks are responding to 
Mr Butler’s “ request ” for a reduction in advances with an 
alacrity that would have rejoiced the hearts of his Socialist 
predecessors. Their more specific but generally less 
peremptory “ request” never commanded so extraordinary 
a parade of heel-clicking. The effort to achieve a common 
front has evidently triumphed over some devious tendencies 
noticeable at the outset. Although no guidance has been 
given by the authorities—either about the extent of the 
“ significant ” reduction for which the Chancellor asked or 
about the manner in which it should be brought about—the 
banks have agreed among themselves both upon the broad 
lines of their approach and upon the extent and speed of the 
reduction at which they will aim. As reported here ‘last 
week, it is to be in the region of 10 per cent of outstanding 
advances—if possible. above rather than below this target 
—by the year-end, without taking account of the reduction 
that funding operations by the nationalised public utilities 
are expected to bring about. 

The cut will not, of course, apply equally to all borrowers ; 
this being so, some bankers are believed to have hoped 
to secure agreement upon. a rough schedule of differential 
percentages to be applied to different major categories 
of borrowers. Happily, these suggestions for concerting the 
programme in detail were not acceptable, though it is under- 
stood that, following the precedent set some time ago, there 
will be a broadly uniform formula for the cutting of the 
credit lines for hire-purchase finance companies. These are 
likely.to be reduced by appreciably more than 10 per cent 
by the year-end. 

The banks have all along been sensitive to the possibility 
that if one bank turns down a proposition, it may simply 
be presenting business to its rival across the road. The fact 
that competition between banks is a very real force at this 
point, and especially when a credit squeeze makes money 
tight, is a vital safeguard for the public against unfair treat- 
ment—and it has also always been the banks’ own strongest 
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argument against proposals for nationalisation. Now, under 
this extraordinary exercise in regimentation from within, this 
kind of competition is to be ruled out. If a borrower cannot 
get the facilities he desires from his own bank, he will pot 
ordinarily be able to do better by shifting his account. That, 
at least, seems to be the intention of the new arrang-ment: 
it is much to be hoped that it will not be too meticulously 
observed. It is highly desirable that each individual banker 
should remain the sole judge of what business is reasonable 
and satisfactory for him to do, and on what terms, in the 
particular circumstances. The bankers, however, have been 
so touchy on this point of “ unfair” competition that they 
actually aimed to synchronise the despatch of explanatory 
circulars from head offices to branches. 


—but the Sergeant Stays Away 


HE most notable feature of the detailed arrangements 
Tis that the cutting will not wait upon the time when the 
limits would normally come up for review in any case. The 
banks have agreed to comb the whole of their advances, so 
that many customers are likely to be confronted with re- 
quests to try to accelerate their repayments. It is to be ' 
expected that the pressure will generally be stronger upon 
loans now due for renewal than upon those that would not 
otherwise have come up for review for some time, and 
stronger still upon new propositions, In the absence of 
any official guidance upon priorities—apart from the few 
hints given in Parliament—the banks have looked back to 
the last specific “requests,” and will give special favour 
to projects that may help exports or reduce imports (though 
a highly important consideration here is the speed with 
which these results might be expected to flow for any given 
outlay). 

The whole exercise, in short, has all the trappings of a 
barrack-square parade. It could scarcely have been more 
highly organised if the Chancellor had issued his order-of- 
the-day by way of a directive (never yet employed) under 
Dr Dalton’s Bank of England nationalisation statute, and 
then had posted his own drill-sergeant in Threadneedle 
Street. Yet Mr Butler has professed for. three years that he 
will do better than his Socialist predecessors and develop 
a free and flexible system of credit regulation. This, indeed, 
he has done ; and there was every sign that the flexible 


. System was just beginning to shift the emphasis of its 


squeeze where the “request” wants it to go, as the latest 
advances figures show. Moreover, the Economic Secretary 
reaffirmed for the second time, just before Parliament rose, 
that all the orthodox pressures will continue. What folly 
it was to stoop to “ requests "—and what greater folly for 
the bankers to line themselves up on the parade-ground 
where no drill-sergeant has appeared. 
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QUICK reaction has been shown by individual building 
societies to their association’s advice to pay 3 pct cm 
net on shares and to charge a minimum of 5 per «cat 0# 
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100 shocks a day for SO years 


GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 





Ask your Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
jeweller for the 


Cauk Chad, and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the World. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


in one of CYMA’S factories a 
CY MA watch has been tested with as many as 
two million blows—equal to 100 falls daily 
from table to floor for 50 years—and yet the 
movement remained completely undamaged, 
its delicate balance staff protected by the 

efficient, flexible CYMAflex Anti-Shock 

device. 














This is just one of the features which 
make CY MA one oft 
the world’s 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
finest watches. 


LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 


o LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 + Telephone: Central 6471 
ON f° Cyma watches have the Cymaflex 98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
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BURST PROTECTION in a tas oe test, the 
most rigorous ever ic, Goodyear 
PUNCTURE RESISTANCE Tubeless proved themselves five times 
LON TYRE LIFE more reliable than ordinary tyres. 
, ~— — Built with exclusive Grip-Seal Con- 
struction they provide greatest ever 
puncture and burst protection, longer 
safer mileage, fewer roadside delays 
and an all-round better ride. — 
Get these advantages and enjoy this 
new standard of trouble-free motoring 
by fitting these great new Goodyear 
Tubeless NOW. Mount them singly, in 
pairs or full sets, on all wheels (except 
wire) of 16” diameter and under. 
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With this most modern and versatile accounting machine 


NO OTHER single accounting machine gives you 
the various answers you need quite so efficiently, 
quite so economically as the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic. At each quick flick of the selector knob, 
the Sensimatic is ready for a different accounting 
job, and it does each one as automatically and 
accurately as a specialized machine. 

It’s today’s finest, most versatile accounting 
machine. The exclusive Burroughs sensing panel 
is tailored to any combination of accounting pro- 
cedures you wish . . . guides the Sensimatic fault- 
lessly through any posting routine. 

It’s tomorrow’s accounting machine, too. To 
alter an accounting procedure, you change the 
panel, not the machine. Any Burroughs branch 
will arrange a demonstration of the Sensimatic 
model that best suits your needs. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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mortgages, but the best friend of the societies could not 
call it a decisive reaction. The 3 per cent rate for shares 
is being widely adopted; the Abbey National and the 
Temperance Permanent are among the big societies that 
have alrcady done so. The Co-operative and the Woolwich 
Equitable will consider their policy next week, but it is 
hardly to be supposed that they can reach a different de- 
cision. What will the new charge to borrowers be ? About 
that there is far less unanimity. The societies hate the idea 
of charging existing borrowers more than § per cent, but 
many of them doubt whether they can find a 3 per cent net 
rate for shareholders out of a § per cent charge to borrowers 
unless they are prepared to see reserve ratios shrink: The 
Abbey National and the Temperance Permanent are still 
considering their mortgage charges. One of the few straws 
in the wind comes from the Leek and Morlands Society. It 
js to charge existing borrowers § per cent and new mort- 
gagors 54 per cent. 

Some other societies may seek a solution along the same 
lines, but that hangs in part on another unanswered question. 
What will the Halifax Building Society do? The society’s 
board met last Wednesday, but no announcement is expected 
before next week. The society has strong reasons for 
reticence. Its half-yearly statement, known to be exception- 
ally strong, is also due next week. It has, moreover, the 
special problem of a substantial number of 4 per cent mort- 
gages on which notice of an increase to 43 per cent on 
October 1st has been served and therefore is not yet effective, 

For another reason the societies are most reluctant to 
raise their charge to borrowers above § per cent. The local 
authorities, relending money drawn from the Public Works 
Loans Board at } per cent more than they pay the Govern- 
ment for it, are doing an increasing business at a charge 
of 44 per cent that cannot be revised during the life of the 
mortgage. Brighton Corporation, for example, with the 
approval of the Ministry of Housing, is lending for periods 
up to 40 years and for amounts up to go per cent of valuation 
on those terms. It is doing so under section 4 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 ; under the Small Dwellings Acts mortgages 
over 30 years are not allowed. Such examples of easy lend- 
ing policy not only, provide the societies that have been over 
generous in their lending policies with a ready-made defence. 
They also threaten the whole movement with a form of 
competition that may now become serious. While the 
societies had less money in hand than they could lend, local 
authority competition seemed of little moment. If a 3 per 
cent rate to shareholders serves its purpose of stopping 
withdrawals and bringing money in, competition on mort- 
gage terms will become important. 


The Lodges and the Italians 


F the Yorkshire miners’ refuse to work beside 

Italians in the pits it may hardly be worth bringing any 
to Britain, and even if the lodges agree it will be hard to 
know what their word is worth. For it is in Yorkshire, and 
in certain areas of the West Midlands, that men are most 
needed, and it was in Yorkshire three years ago that some 
miners went back’on their word and refused to work with 
the Italians their lodge had agreed to accept. It is under- 
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standable that the National Coal Board should be handling 
very gingerly its proposals that the miners should think 
again about Italians, and that leaders of the National Union 
of Mineworkers should be talking delicately and non- 
committally around the question. 

There are about 10,000 foreign workers in British coal 
mines today, but the great majority of them are Poles or 
European volunteers who stayed after the war or arrived 
in about 1948 and 1949. About 850 are Italians who were 
brought over later, many of them under the 1951 scheme 
to bring in about 5,000. That scheme was supported by 
the Government and the NUM executive; and accepted by 
many lodges ; but it foundered upon local opposition when 
the Italians actually arrived. About a thousand of the 
2,000-0dd who came could not’be found jobs in coal- 
mining ; they were compensated, and found jobs elsewhere 
or sent home. Italians were accepted in the West Midlands 
and to some extent in the South-Western Division, though 
attitudes vary from pit to pit. In its “ deficiency areas ” the 
Coal Board is now about 12,000-15,000 men short of the 
labour force it needs, and its publicity campaign has not 
done much more than slow the drain of manpower. . Some 
Yorkshire officials have already seized the opportunity to 
complain that Italians would be brought in to prevent them 
securing the wage increases that would attract men back to 
the industry. But it would be unwise to put dewn the 
miners’ real reluctance to accept foreigners simply to any 
such crudely economic calculations. The Yorkshire miners 
and in particular their officials, who have done the industry 
and the state some notable disservice already this year, now 
have it in their power to do some more. s 


The Gold Loss 


HE gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area fell by 
$136 million last month, and a further $35 million has 
shortly to be paid over to the European Payments Union 
in settlement of the July deficit of £25 million. This is 
a sorry performance indeed. In only one month since 


_ February, 1952, has the drain on the reserves been larger— 


and that was in December last, when the balance was 
burdened: by the heavy end-year instalments on the North 
American loans. The market had indeed been prepared 
for the worst by Mr Butler last week ; and sterling fell 
no further when the figures were released on Wednesday. 
But the Chancellor’s words have not been sufficient to 
sustain sterling. The recovery in the spot rate on the 
dollar from under $2.784 to $2.79} in the two days 
following his statement last week was not sustained this 
week and the rate has slipped back to under $2.78% 
A still more disturbing portent is that the discount on 
forward sterling remains at the uncomfortably wide margin 
of around 13 cents against the three months dollar. Sterling, 
moreover, is only now entering its phase of seasonal strain. 
Market observers noted cynically that it was from the 
United States, Belgium and Germany that the week’s news 


_ of higher interest rates came. 


There can be no doubt that the predominant part of 


‘the gold loss last month was the result of bear speculation 
‘against sterling and not of a major deterioration in the 
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current payments balance. The Exchange account was 
forced to pour tens of millions of dollars into the official 
market to hold the rate above the lower parity of $2.78 ; 
and a further major strain was added by the familiar bug- 
bear of the commercial leads and lags. Britain is being 
reminded of the havoc that can be wrought when merchants 
lose confidence, advance every possible sterling commit- 


A YEAR OF GOLD DRAIN 
$ million 






Gold payments (—) 





: Reserves 
or receipts (+) 
E.P.U. Change 
Month’s settle- in Total 
balance | ments* month | 








bres nes + + 

Pee + + 

g 5 + + 
September. | — 14 ~~ + 
October... | + 10 | + ~ 
November. | — 32 | oh - 
December . + 15 + + 

1955 
January... — 2 — 10 + + 1 | 2,763 
February... | —103 + 6 + — 82 | 2,681 
March .... | ag a eS et — 14) | 2.667 
Apel: 233% — ll + 13 + + 19 | 2,686 
RO Jesced | — 49 + $l + Nil | 2,686 
June — 28 + 12 + — 6} | 2,680 
SU ka och — 10 + —136 2,544 


* EPU settlements depend on balance with Union in previous 
month. + After payments totalling $99 million to EPU. creditors 
in initial settlement of part of UK’s overdraft with Union. { After 
payment of $112 million to IMF~for “‘repurchase’ of. sterling. 
§ After payments totalling $189 million’ on United States and 
Canadian loans. || After paying $8 million in quarterly instalment 
on Canadian wartime loan. 


ment, and hold back their purchases ‘of sterling. An end 
to this process and a reversal of it will come—but only 
when confidence is restored. 

The balance on direct dollar account came out at a deficit 
of $130 million in July, since $10 million was paid out to 
EPU to cover the June deficit and $4 million was received 
in American aid. A glance back shows that Britain has 
now suffered a full year of gold drain. The reserves are 
now more than $450 million below the proud standard of 
$3,000 million, surpassed for a brief two months in the 
summer of last year. 


* 


EPU Before and After 


FTER many months of controversial discussion, first by 
A technical experts and then by finance ministers, agree- 
ment has been reached on the future of the European 
payments arrangements. The agreement, which was signed 
by the member countries of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation this week, comprises two sections. 
The first lays down the new form that ‘the European Pay- 
ments Union is to take from now until June 30, 1956. The 
second, the European Monetary Agreement, provides for 
the arrangements that would supersede EPU should con- 
vertibility be restored before that date. It was the stand 
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taken by the United Kingdom representatives on this issye 
that generated the damaging rumours about a coming ,l} 
in the sterling rate to which Mr Butler took exception last 
week. The terms of the agreement show how slender g 
basis it is for bear speculation against sterling. They 
provide for margins round the exchange parity of a maxi- 
mum of only 3 per cent. That would permit a spread 
in the sterling-dollar rate of up to $2.714-$2.884. Any 
such widening of the existing margin of $2.78-$2.82 would 
be designed simply to give the Exchange Account greater 


- scope in its market operations. 


These however are arrangements for the uncertain 
future. The immediate effect of the agreement is on the 
terms of settlement of inter-European payments from this 
month until next June. Net surpluses and deficits cleared 
through EPU are to be settled three-quarters in gold or 
dollars and only one quarter in credit. The ratio hitherto 
has been fifty-fifty. This hardening of EPU is a natural 
preparation for full convertibility, as it narrows the differ- 
ing impact on the reserves of net deficits or surpluses 
incurred with European monetary areas as compared with 
those incurred with the dollar area.. The total amount of 
credit available to each country is, however, being main- 
tained, and quotas have been increased to make this posfible. 


Settlements after C-Day 


: ro European Payments Union will be terminated when 


countries whose quotas represent at least 50 per cent 
of the total notify OEEC that their currencies have become 
convertible and that they wish to invoke the European 
Monetary Agreement. The combination of the United 
Kingdom, Germany and the Benelux countries, the most 
likely team for the first plunge into convertibility, would 
satisfy this requirement. The credit arrangements for inter- 
European payments would then be totally changed. Facili- 
ties would cease to be automatic. Such balances as came 
through the clearing (which would continue to be adminis- 
tered by the Bank for International Settlements) would be 
settled fully in gold or dollars. 

The system seems designed to encourage settlement 
through normal market channels—a point for which the 
British representatives pressed so hard. Where a currency 
is subject to fluctuation, the central bank will make known 
periodically and in advance the rates at which it will sell 
through the clearing and the rates at which it is willing to 
buy. Settlements through the clearing would always take 
place at the rate least favourable to the holder of the 
currency. Sterling balances held by Italy, for example, 
would be convertible into dollars at the Bank of England's 
buying rate for sterling (the lower rate), whilst advances 
granted to Italy in the month preceding settlement would 
be convertible into dollars at the Bank’s selling rate. The 
margin between these stated buying and selling rates would 
not necessarily be as large as the permitted margin for 
fluctuation in the market rate itself ; countries using the 
settlements mechanism would, therefore, be afforded somé 
protection from the more extreme fluctuations within the 
market limits. But at most times they could secure better 
terms in the market. 
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The new mechanism would be far more frugal with its 
credits than is EPU. The projected European Fund would 
grant short-term credits (generally for periods of not more 
than two years) to member countries experiencing “ tem- 
porary ” difficulties in their balance of payments. The 
capital of the fund will consist of $270 million transferred 
from the capital of EPU, and up to a further $330 million 
from the contributions of member countries. These are 
to be called only as they are needed. The total contribution 
of the United Kingdom has been fixed at $64 million, 


Record HP Sales 


HE number of hire purchase contracts recorded by HP 
Information in July was, as expected, a record. Con- 
tracts numbered 87,842, exceeding by 6,456 the previous 
month’s record. The number of new cars sold on hire 
purchase exceeded 9,000 for the first time. These July totals 


NUMBER OF CONTRACTS 








uly, June, uly, 

954 1955 955 
Cars gent ae x on 30,264 44,069 47,088 
Commercial vehicles .. i 5,215 7,165 7,342 
Motor Cycles and side cars .. 18,738 26,641 29,880 
Tractors .. a a 768 779 815 
Farm equipment ce ook 761 844 828 


Caravans .. ye se ia 1,482 1,547 1,533 





Source : HP Information 


naturally contain none of the effects of the newest controls. 
July happens also to be a normal seasonal peak. A decline 
in subsequent months is therefore due on both grounds. 


Consequences of Coal 


I is not taking long for the increase in the cost of coal to 
work itself through the first layer of industrial prices. 
Steel prices were raised a fortnight ago, cement prices last 
week. These two industries were indeed slightly ahead of 
some of the secondary fuel industries. So far seven of the 
area gas boards have increased their prices, and the Welsh 
board has stated its intention to do*so; the East Midland 
and the North Thames boards are not likely to delay their 
Increases long. The South Western board has said it hopes 
Rot to increase its prices—having made a fairly large 
increase in June—and as the Southern Board made increases 
of up to 34d. a therm in June, it may not need to follow 
the coal rise immediately. Only two of the eleven area 
electricity boards had raised their prices by the middle of 
this Week, the South Eastern and the North Western, but 
all the others, except possibly the Eastern board, will 
¢ventually increase their prices. The Eastern board, which 
increased its tariffs from April onwards, did anticipate the 
Increase in coal prices to some extent. 
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This week the price of coke—the only fuel of which 
the price is specifically controlled by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power—was increased by about 20 per cent. In most 
areas this is broadly in line with the rise in coal prices, 
but in London and the South coke prices have been raised 
much more than in proportion. This has been explained 
by the gas industry spokesmen as allowing the price of 
coke in the South, which they argue has been held lower 
than costs would justify for some years, to rise towards 
what consumers will pay—hehce taking some of the weight 
of extra coal costs off gas prices. Householders who have 
been induced during those years to invest (with no Govern- 


ment grant) in new fires and stoves to burn coke must now 


pay the penalty of being smokeless. 


TV Sales Before Butler 


EW radio and television retailers are yet ready to 

generalise about the effect of the latest hire purchase 
restrictions upon their sales, although there are reports of 
a switch towards rental arrangements and credit sales. 
Under credit sale arrangements title passes to the purchaser 
on payment of the first instalment, and the full payment is 
spread over no more than about nine months. It is not yet 
clear whether the hire purchase restrictions as to deposits 


- affect these transactions, although they were supposed to. 


But statistics published this week proclaim what a pros- 
perous half-year the trade has to look back on, whether or 
not Mr Butler may now have slightly queered its pitch. 
Home sales of television sets were 51 per cent higher than 
in January-June, 1954, of radiograms 56 per cent higher, 
and of radio sets 26 per cent higher. More than half of 
the television sets sold in June were on hire purchase, and 
40 per cent of the radio sets. 

The industry’s output has kept pace with this expansion 
of home sales, but its exports have not. In the half-year, 
776,000 television sets were produced (§3 per cent over 
output in the first half of 1954), and 1,109,431 radio sets 
and radiograms (28 per cent up). About 476,000 television 
sets and 657,000 radio sets and radiograms were sold at 
home ; but a large proportion of the difference between 
output and home sales went to build up the industry’s stocks 
against the heavy seasonal sales in the autumn. About 
160,000 radio sets, worth about {1.4 million, are shown 
on the trade returns as being exported in the first six months 
of this year, 15,000 radiograms worth £283,000, and 1,292 
television sets worth £54,000; the total exports of the 
electronics industry which include all forms of transmit- 
ting and radar equipment as well as large consignments of 
components, rose only slightly in value for the half-year from 
£12,996,000 to £13,501,000. 

The home trade is hopeful that credit restriction will con- 
tinue to be outweighed as an influence upon demand by the 
attractions of competitive television ; and it is gaining some 
extra radio sales from the BBC’s new VHF transmission 
sound service. Of the 4.7 million television sets new in 
existence—the BBC puts the “adult TV public” at 12.7 
million—about a million are equipped to receive an alterna- 
tive service, and by the time the first London transmissions 
of commercial television start in September perhaps 200,000 
of the older sets in its area will have been converted to 
receive a second programme. 
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Sulphuric Acid: in Excess: i= 0 <2. 


HE conversion and construction of 

sulphuric acid plants that was begun 
in this country under the pressure of the 
raw sulphur famine during the early 
part of the Korean war is now almost 
completed. It aimed at reducing this 
country’s dependence upon dollar sup- 
plies of raw sulphur by a fourfold 
increase in the capacity of plants using 
home supplies of anhydrite, a three- 
fold increase in plant using pyrites, 
which are imported from Spain and 
Cyprus, and a one-third increase in 
plant using spent oxide, which is derived 
from town gas. All these new plants 
are now capable, or soon will be, of 
running at full capacity. But the dis- 
appearance of the world sulphur 
shortage, and the new plants built since 
1951, have increased sulphuric acid pro- 
duction capacity by far more than the 
normal growth in consumption .can yet 
match. 

Counting in the sulphur burning 
plants, which were working at about 
three-quarters of their capacity last year 
and about two-thirds this year, total 
acid making capacity in Britain will 
amount to 2.7 million tons (100 per cent 
acid) by the end of this year, a jump of 
nearly half since 1951. The British 
Sulphur Corporation estimates that out- 
put will reach 2.18 million tons this 
year and 2.26 million tons next year, 
which means not far short of half a 
million toms excess capacity during the 
two years. A certain margin of capacity 
is necessary to allow flexibility in plant 
@Ppcration and maintenance, and to 
enable producers to take advantage of 
changes in material supplies and in 
orders. Before’ 1950 most acid plants 
were based upon one raw material and 
the 1951 programme also aimed at add- 
ing pyrites roasting or spent oxide 
burning furnaces to existing sulphur 
burning plants to give producers more 
choice between alternative materiais; 
But the prospective surplus capacity is 
far more than is needed for this purpose. . 


AN INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITY 


130 
1948 =100 


Index of Industrial 


- Production 


110 


100 


Sulphuric Acid 


90+ Consumption 


1946 47 48 49 ‘50 ‘SI ‘52 '53 ‘54 


80 











-If the present growth in industrial 
activity keeps up all plants may have no 
difficulty in finding customers. in a few 


-years’ time, and producers are already 


privately thinking of another round of 
plant construction to raise output 
further by the end of this decade. 
But for the present the surplus will be 
worrying, especially if the remaining 
restrictions upon the use of raw sulphur 
for acid are lifted this winter as seems 
likely. Since 1953, licences for sulphur 
imports have been granted only to the 
extent needed to maintain the balance 
between acid requirements and acid sup- 
plies coming from plants using other 
materials. As a result acid obtained 
from sulphur burning plants contributed 
only 36 per cent of total acid supplies 
last year, against §7 per cent in 1950. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 
(£ a ton: 100 per cent acid) 





| An- Raw 
| hydrite | sulphur 
| contact | contact 


| Pyrites 
contact 










Raw materials .. 





j 
eRe 5-2 4-7 
Conversion cost | 
(fuel, etc.) Sew 1-0 2-2 
Overheads, interest 
& depreciation | _ 3-9 1:2 2-5 
i ——— —_— _— 
10-2 7-4 9-4 
Less credits ‘ 2-1 0-3 0-3 
i ee —_— ee 
Net Cost .. -| 8-1 “1 ‘4 
Size of plant (’000 
tons a year)... | 60-70 60-70 
Capital cost (£- a | 
ton a year) .. : 19-5 





With the new pyrites and anhydrite. 


capacity coming in the proportion is 
likely to be about 27 per cent this year ; 
it could go down to 23 per cent next year. 
But if restrictions on total sulphur im- 
ports are removed there would be a small 
swing in the other direction—for it is 
cheaper to make acid from sulphur than 
from pyrites or anhydrite. 

Acid prices have already risen slightly 
because of the higher cost of *manufac- 


‘000 tons 
2,100 


1,900 
1,700 
1,500 


1,300 
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ture from these other materials, 
Delivered prices of acid depend -heayily 
upon the distance it has to be trans. 
ported from the place of manufacture - 
the costs of acid from anhydrite alec 
largely depend upon the value received 
for the cement clinker by-product which 
is produced almost ton for ton with acid 
but the table gives a general comparison 
of works costs for the three methods. 
These estimates are based upon end- 
1953 prices ; subsequently changes may 
have moved against anhydrite. Capital 
costs are very much heavier at anhydrite 
plants, and, although these are offset by 
lower running costs and by the value of 
the by-product, construction costs for all 
the new plants built in the last year or 
two have moved upwards. 

There are now: three such anhydrite 
plants. ICI has expanded the plant it 
built at Billingham in 1929 from a 
capacity of 100,000 tons (100 per cent 
acid) a year to 175,000 tons ; the con- 
sortium of acid users in the United 
Sulphuric Acid Corporation have now 
completed their plant at Widnes, which 
has a capacity of 150,000 tons ; and, 
thirdly, there is the Solway Chemical 
plant at Whitehaven which is now run- 
ning up-to ‘a capacity of 100,000 tons a 
year. All these plants are sited in the 
northern half of the country, where the 
largest deposits of anhydrite are located, 
but this means that their marketing areas 
overlap and all of them are contributing 
heavily to supplies for the first time this 
year. . ; 

Both ICI and USAC members operate 
plants based. upon other acid-making 
materials and can use all or nearly all 
their anhydrite acid themselves. Solway 
Chemicals expects to sell about half its 
output to its parent company, Marchon 
Products, and to offer the rest to indus- 
trial firms within a 150 mile radius. It 
claims that its prices will be fully com- 
petitive provided it can work its plant 
at full capacity. - For a year or two, that 
might prove an uncomfortable proviso. 


THE RAW MATERIALS 
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When a responsible construction company is invited to tender for a job, 
it knows that its tender must be competitive in cost, speed 


and quality. The very first consideration is to plan the work 


so as to achieve the result required 


How are the various detailed operations to be phased ? How 
much labour must be available at each stage ? By what dates 
must materials be delivered ? What are the requirements in 
plant and transport ? What provision must be made for the 
accommodation and comfort of the men employed ? These 
and many such questions are thrashed out at the start; and, 
whenever occasion demands, they are frankly and fully dis- 
cussed with the architect or consulting engineer and the 
building owner. 


John Laing and Son Limited have applied these principles 
to many important works successfully carried out in Britain 


and overseas. Their tender has not always been the lowest: 
but the Company’s name guarantees that proper fore-thought 
has been given and that adequate resources are available so 
whatever the job, and wherever it may be, it will be completed 
efficiently and on time. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and Civil Engineering 
Contractors 


Great Britain, Canada 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
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Chemicals for Industry 


ALUMINIUM SULPHATE CATALYSTS 

4 PRECIPITATED ALUMINAS = TITANIUM TETRAGHLORIDE 
4 AMORPHOUS SILICA 
6 
6 
6 


Details of the. properties and applications of 
these and other Spence products may be 
obtained on request from the Technical 


PETER SPENCE 


WIDNES, LANCS. alse at LONDON and BRISTOL 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS 


BUTYL TITANATE 


Service Department 


& Sons Limited 
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Pakistan Tea and Jute 


OT a ripple disturbed the market in Pakistan tea 

shares when the Pakistan rupee was devalued to 
1s. 6d, last weekend. Yet the consequences for the tea 
companies must be substantial. At the former rate of 
2s. 2d. the Pakistan rupee was grossly overvalued. Many 
tea companies with adequate profits in Pakistan have not 
been allowed to remit dividends that they could declare ; 
the Deundi company is an example. Others have paid 
dividends by permission of their bankers in Britain. Some 
of the companies show substantial holdings of sterling, but 
these represent the proceeds of tea sales in London and 
are accountable to the Pakistan exchange control ; they are 
equivalent to cash in transit. 

Devaluation may affect the Pakistan tea companies in 
three ways. Current assets in the balance sheets will 
depreciate by approximately one-third, but against this 
the companies hope for a compensating tax rebate. On 
the other hand there should be an immediate substan- 
tial gain in rupee income from the tea sold on international 
markets. Part of that gain is offset by the fact that transfers, 
including transfers for dividends when they are granted, 
will cost more rupees for a given amount of sterling. The 
companies will face that with equanimity and merely hope 
that Pakistan’s overseas income will prosper enough to 
make transfers easier to obtain. It is at the moment uncer- 
tain how far Pakistan will be able to relax its most stringent 
exchange control. A mission is to go out and ascertain 
the government’s intentions. 

Devaluation should make little difference to Pakistan’s 
exports of raw jute and cotton. As the only exporter of raw 
jute Pakistan can normally charge what the market will bear. 
The new crop, although damaged by the recent floods, 
should be large, and prices are resting on the official (ster- 
ling) minima. If Pakistan can maintain those minima, the 
benefit of devaluation will accrue to sellers, but the govern- 
ment will probably be tempted to skim off some part of that 
gain by raising the export duty. The Indian government 
has apparently assumed that Pakistan’s export prices will 
fall, for it promptly withdrew the export duty on jute goods. 
Pakistan’s cotton, on the other hand, must compete in world 
markets. As its prices were not much out of line, the 
seller will reap most of the benefit of devaluation. A 
decision on the export duty may be postponed until the 
American policy on cotton prices is settled. 


ICI Titanium for America? 


[’ will be interesting to see whether the United States 
Government gives Imperial Chemical Industries and the 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Company of Pittsburgh the 
contract to supply 5,000 short tons of titanium a year for 
five years for which the companies applied jointly this week. 
Last year the government had to stockpile about 2,250 
short tons out of the 5,250 short tons of titanium produced 
in the United States—and incidentally it paid for most of 
the remainder, being the ultimate buyer of the military 
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planes into which the titanium was put. Consumpti 
the metal has lagged far behind the goals set so condi 
for production two years: ago ; and a Senate sub-committee 
has recommended that plans for expanding outp.: beyond 
the 22,500 tons a year contracted for by 1957 should be | 
shelved in favour of promoting research and methods of use. 

The American Government, therefore, is not short of | 
titanium, in the stockpile or in prospect. But it is shor _ 
of new ideas about manufacture and fabrication, and Icy; _ 
sodium reduction process, now in quantity production here, 
is in a field not fully investigated by any American pro- 
ducer. The British application also offers some techniques 
of melting, scrap recovery, alloying, testing and fabrication 
that may not be used in America. There, certainly, the 
quality of much of the pure and alloyed metal supplied in 
recent months has been low or extremely variable. 

The Columbia-Southern company, a-subsidiary of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, is a major producer of 
titanium tetrachloride, the saw material used both in the 
ICI process and the normal Kroll process of reduction with 
magnesium. If the companies secure the government con- 
tract they will set up a plant using the ICI process to pro- 
duce “ granular titanium ” (the ICI equivalent of “ sponge” 
from the Kroll reduction process) at Natrium, West Virginia, 
at a capital cost estimated to be about $10 million. The appli- 
cation suggests, at the least, that experience of full-scale 
production has strengthened ICI’s confidence that it can 
produce titanium, with American capital and labour costs, 
at a price fully competitive with metal made by the Kroll 
process—now $3.95 for sponge and about four times that 
for milled products. But unless the hopes of everybody in 
the titanium industry are to be dashed, such prices ar 
likely to fall a good deal in the next few years. 


“Fixed-price” Copper Goes Up 


N Tuesday the Selection Trust group made the first 
O change in copper prices since it introduced its fixed- 
price policy early in May. The price of electrolytic wirebars 


- was raised by £45, from £280 to £325 a ton, and will remain 


at that level for at least thirty days. A change was unavoid- 
able, if not overdue. The open market price, which was 
£305 a ton when the fixed price was introduced, has since 
risen to about £360 a ton. The consumers of Selection 
Trust copper have every reason to be satisfied with the new 
policy so far; their one regret must be that the Anglo 
American group has refused to follow suit. Consumers 
have enjoyed nearly three months of price stability, and 
were under no illusion that the fixed price could ignore the 
trend of the open market. 

For the Selection Trust a it was unfortunate that 
the introduction of the fixed price was followed by « growing 
shortage of copper in-the United States, and a growing dis- | 
parity between the open market and fixed prices. Share 
holders may feel sore about the loss of profits, the «mployes 
are sore because their bonus has suffered, and the question 
of the basis of to the Chartered Company 
—which had to be discussed even if the group had ™ 
changed its policy, is still unsettled. When ‘he grou? 
changed its policy it took the view that copper w > already 
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too high. That view now turns out to have. been wrong 
and the crror serves to emphasise that, inadequate though 
the market may be, there is no other yardstick of price. But 
the policy was not to make any permanent price concession, 
but simply to introduce short-term stability at a price that 
might be below or above the market at any time. 


Spending on the Beaches 
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the banks to stock up their tills, whilst the strike 
itself at the end of May naturally increased the 
actual demand for notes by the public. In the past two 
months the banks do appear to have continued to keep 
rather more of their cash in their tills (rather than as 
balances at the Bank of England). But it seems certain 


that more notes have been reaching the public, too. 
Fine weather encourages forms of expenditure that 


are financed by cash rather than by cheque ; but the expan- 
sion in the note issue has been large: enough to suggest 


that it reflects also some inflation of spending as a whole. 


HiLST the rise in the total volume of money, including 


bank deposits, has been smaller in the past few 
months than is normal at this season, the increase in that 
quarter of the total that is represented by note circulation 
has been unusually large. The net outflow of notes from the 
Bank of England for holiday spending reached £75 million 
in the five weeks to Wednesday last, bringing the active 
circulation to £1,861 million. That efflux was nearly £6 
million larger (about 84 per cent) than in the corresponding 
period of 1954. Moreover, the increase has been running 
much above last year’s levels right through the spring and 
early summer, It has reached £134 million since the 
post-Easter low point touched in late April, against an 


increase of £104 million in 1954. 


The extra demand for notes experienced in May and 
early June appeared to be largely attributable to the rail 
disputes ; the very threat of transport difficulties encouraged 


at 43 per cent. ° 


| Company Notes 


JOHN BROWN. The latest profit 
before tax shows a rise of over a fifth 
above the previous figure which was itself 
the product of a satisfactory year. In 
advance of Lord Aberconway’s full review 
next month, this is encouraging news from 
a group which, despite its greatly widened 
activities, is still deeply engaged in the 
shipbuilding trade where profits can be 
erratic. Shareholders will hardly be sur- 
prised, since the industry has been work- 
ing through a long order book. What they 
will wish to learn from their chairman, in 
view of ‘many recent reports that British 
shipyards are losing business to their 

an competitors because of their 
tefusal to quote firm prices, is how the 
order book now stands. 


Years to Mar. 31, 
: . 1954 1955 
Consolidated carnings — 
Group profit after 
T charges eee 1,835,025 2,226,218 
pep eee eas ae 1,121,352 1,299,988 
Or profit. (sete nee wee 650,357 858,130 
dinary dividends... 323,084 376,933 
Ordinary dividend (per 3 ; 
cent, tax free)... 0. 5* St 
Retained profits, less 
, adjustments 02, 271,098 423,201 
cpa it, on present capital. 
oh we its at 37s. 6d, yield, {5 8s. per 


cevtt distribution for 1954-55 is 5 5/6 per 

cae IS. 2c. per unit tax free, compar 

the equivalent of 5 per cent tax free 
the ordinary capital as increased by 





last December’s 50 per cent scrip issue. 
The preference dividends are only slightly 
increased by the capital reorganisation, 
and the new scale will not further affect 
equity earnings when it has been opera- 
tive a full year. Those earnings amount 
to 10} per cent tax free, allowing for 
Profits Tax on a full distribution (but sub- 
ject to any revision necessitated by the 
final accounts). They thus provide a 
better cover than in 1953-54, when tax-free 
earnings were 8 per cent on the present 
capital. 

Securities received as compensation 
when. steel was nationalised showed a 
marked fall in the 1954 balance sheet. 
Evidently the group has been absorbing 
those resources in the normal expansion 
of its business. 


* 


WILLIAM GORY. Coal may be 
nationalised, and coal exports trade may 
be dwindling; Wm. Cory, whose roots 
have been deep in the coal trade, is still 
prospering. The carriage and sale of 
oil is of growing importance, Cory ships 
trade to Bordeaux and Gdynia and not 
merely round the coast, and the coal ex- 
port department has become the American 
import department. Strikes which have 
slowed down traffic, and increasingly com- 
petitive conditions, have not prevented the 
group from maintaining its profits in the 
year ended March 3Ist. 


SHORTER NOTE 


The World Bank has this week made its second public 
issue of bonds in the Netherlands, for an amount of 40 
million florins ($10} million). An issue for an equivalent 
amount was made in July of last year. The new bonds bear . 
interest at 33 per cent, and were issued at par ; they will 
be repaid by 1975. The issue comprises the fourteenth 
made by the World Bank in a non-dollar currency. The 
Bank has also this week announced two major loans. Guate- 
mala is to receive $18.2 million to help finance a road con- 
struction project ; the loan is for 15 years and bears interest 
at 4% percent. The other loan is to Pakistan, to finance port 
improvement at Karachi. It is being made in various cur- 
rencies to a total of $14.8 million, repayable over 25 years 


The parent company’s trading profit is 
£1,760,338 against £1,717,326, though the 
consolidated figure showed a slight fall 
owing to the sale of overseas subsidiaries. 
The net amount earned for the equity is 
£694,159 against £608,836. 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1954 1955 


Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 2,042,630 2,010,506 
Fotel poets. cs 2,394,177 2,382,577 


Depreciation less Invest- 


ment Allowances. ... 325,027 303,024 
ARMIN Fh ick 660 nan 1,257,596 -1,196,464 
IO DOMES. ok aviv esse 640,320 727,209 
Ordinary and Employees 

dividends. .,......+. 486,765 590,019 
Ordinary dividend (per 

CORK we hes i vebie cen 15 173 
Retained profits, Jess 

adjustments ........ 122,071 104,140 

Consolidated balance sheet : 
Fixed assets, less depre- 


CSS = rgncdins ctkns 2,866,945 2,335,677 
Net current assets..... 13,172,428 14,508,486 
PRG Str ge er 10,433,246 12,263,359 


Liquid assets (gross).... 11,966,769 13. 
eserves 


— he 


481, 
Pyeesga ¢o-o ae 9,345,902 10,513,745 
Ordinary and Employ- 
ees’ stock. .......... 5,900,188 5,900,188 


Members have seen more than one 
change in the company’s dividend policy. 
The margin of retained earnings was not 
large, on paper, until consolidated 
accounts were published, when for five 
years dividends amounted on the average 
to barely half of earnings. Since the 100 


" per cent scrip issue of June, 1953, distribu- 


tion policy has become noticeably more 
generous, and the dividend, now raised 
from 15 to 17} per cent, is backed by earn- 
ings of less than 20 per cent, allowing for 
Profits Tax on a full distribution. 

The group is rich in liquid funds, and 
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immediate commitments for capital 
expenditure are barely £1,600,000. Last 
March, moreover, the market value of 
securities exceeded the book value by 
some £881,000, while income from market- 
able investments provided over 10 per 
cent of the year’s group profits. But most 
of the 1954-55 increase in cash would be 
accounted for by the sale of fixed assets 
outside the United Kingdom, which stood 
at a written-down value of £725,662 in 
1954, and contributed to the profit of 
£1,194,134 on realisations added to 

S Capital Reserves. At 70s. the yield is 5 
per cent. 
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CONSOLIDATED TIN 
SMELTERS. With its tin smelters in 
Liverpool, Penang and Australia, this 
company is much more than the key com- 
pany in the empire of the Patino family. 
It is one of a small group of concerns 
through whose works the world’s output 
of tin ore must pass. That does not make 
the smelters. monopolists. Shareholders 
will enjoy the rejoinder to Senator 
Stuart Symington’s_ allegations of 
“price gouging” and of the existence 
of a “tin cartel” that their chairman, Mr 
Clifford Waite, recently issued and circu- 
lates together with Senator Symington’s 
reply. They will note too that Mr Waite’s 
he. annual speech is optimistic about the 
i future trend of world tin consumption 
despite the great economies that electroly- 
tic coating of tin plate h&s brought about. 
That leaves Mr Waite disturbed about 
the risk that production of tin in Malaya 
will fall in the absence of further pros- 
pecting, although output last year was at 
a peak. 








With a profit before tax of £1,092,600 
for the year ended March 31st, compared 
with £1,347,482, and a net figure after tax 
of £489,581 compared with £599,865, the 
company has maintained its 15 per cent 
distribution. The fall in profits reflects 
a small decline of 1.4 per cent in the 
throughput of the smelters. 


* 


JAMES NELSON. After the stream 
of complaints from the textile trades, it is 
no surprise that James Nelson, who manu- 
facture mainly rayon cloth, barely main- 
tained total profits, at £272,455, in the 
year ended last March. A reduction in 
costs due to increased turnover and the 
operation of more looms was offset by 
lower profit margins, cut—sometimes 
almost to vanishing point—by intense 
competition. At the same time there was 
less demand for certain of the dearer two- 
fold shirting cloths. But it is disappoint- 
ing that a year which was not really 
abnormal produced profits of little more 
than a quarter of those of the peak year 
1950-5. 

Depreciation is slightly higher at 
£75,872, while Profits Tax requires 
£21,000 against £29,000, and income tax 
£23,789 against £53,494. Arithmetically, 
net equity earnings are £98,394, out of 
which the maintained ordinary dividend 
of 12} per cent takes £59,325, whereas 
there was only a small margin over the 
1953-54 distribution if tax credits are ex- 
cluded. The liquid assets are modest, 
with cash of £121,643 falling short of the 
bank overdraft of £281,394 (against 
£191,697). At a price of Is. 3d. the Is. 
shares yield 10 per cent. 
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AND MARKINGS 
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Financial Times” index. (July 1,1935 = 100) 


20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS: 
“Financial Times” 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: August 15th 
Next Contango Day: August 10th 
Next Settlement Day: August 16th 


Markets had the appearance of rallying 
towards the end of last week, but when 
business was resumed after the Bank 
Holiday prices started to recede again. 
The fall in the gold and dollar reseryes 
announced on Wednesday was larger than 
expected, and the decline in prices 
gathered impetus. British Funds which 
had begun to harden, with small buyers 
about, started om the downward path 
once more. Early in the week County and 
Dominion loans were being adjusted 
downwards on reassessment of their yield 
basis compared with Funds. 


Oil shares which have risen steadily 
over the past weeks show some of the 
heaviest losses. At the close last week BP 
which were 130s. are now 123s. 9d. 
Burmahs 8} now 8%. Canadian Eagle 
Bearer 71s. now 67s. 9d., and Shells 7; 
now 634. 


The Geneva talks between America and 
China attracted attention to Chinese 
Bonds and in a market not too well sup- 
plied with stock some sharp rises have 
taken place. China 4} per cent 1898 have 
risen from 21} to 25. 


Kaffirs have been inclined to ease on 
balance, though there have been a few 
bright features, notably Union Corpora- 
tion on rumours of a Bethal area flotation. 


The copper market has been stimulated 
by the RST group’s increase in their price 
of the commodity, RST reaching 47s. 3d. 
and closing at 46s. 3d., a rise of 3s. 9d. Tin 
shares have eased. Dealings in Guest 
Keen ex., the one for scrip issue took place 
for the first time on Tuesday at their 
equivalent price of 52s., but have now 
receded to 48s. 6d. Hadfields ordinary 
made a good start at 7d. premium and 
improved to rs. 14d. premium. 


Dealings are expected to take place next 
Tuesday in London and Glasgow in James 
Scott & Co. (Electrical Engineers) Ltd. 
The 6} per cent Preference are being 
placed at 20s. and §s. ordinary at 10s. 7}¢. 
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135 | ee eee | Pile, Yici, Yield, | Prices, 1955 | LastTwo | ORDINARY 
ban 1 to A GUARANTEED July 21, Aug. 3 “7958” | Ang. 3, | Jan.1to Aug. 3} Dividends STOCKS 1955 
cas, STOCK g_ | 2% || High | Low | Jee ek 
High = =o SSeS tt — a TE : a - : — a = % Sram & tea == = = 14454 
967 Funding 28% *52-57..... 97% | 97 0 4/4 5111) 46/6 | 35/99 | itd “4a\BS.A.fl........... 44/- | 44/- 19 ip 
100% | 961 yar Bonds 24% "94-56...| 9TH | 9TH} 3 9 9/410 94) 13/103) 10/- Sha) 1090Cammell Laird $/-.... 12/6 | 13/- | 5 7 
100} | 35° War Loan 3% B69 ..0- %t | 9$ 1216 8/4 4 11/] 39/3 | 27/- alColvilles {1.......... 34/6 | 33/- |5 9 lo 
0g | Se re 3%, 1955..| 994% | 9949} 113° 3/319 1 | 36/73) 237 | 2 > deunen Long f1..... 34/6 | 34/6 | 412 9 
1008 | ci Serial Funding 24% 1957.| 96% | 964 |218 11/319 8|54- | 31231 ba 5 b\Guest Keen N’fold £1.| 50/Th | 48/- | 319 Om 
100t | 2! cone. 986 See 924 | 928/311 5/4 9 71799 | 42 124c| 5 alStewarts & Lloyds él. 14/6 | 13/3 |3 8 3 
994 | 92) Cony. 0% Te IOs, 90; | 9% | 311 014 811] 477- | 274 63>, 4 a/Summers (John) £1...] 42/6 | 41/6 | 416 5m 
to xe 3% 1960.....| 94 | 94 | 219 114 411 | 507 | 286 6 | «64 ajUnited Steel £1......, 45/6 | 45/6 | 4 711 
10H | orl CNinge Bonds 3% '55-65.| 884° | 88i°|3 2 1/4 9 51) 47/10) 35/9 | dal GbVickerst] | 4s, faa, ta od 
10 | Sr Pandine 24% 3661 ..-..| 90 | pe |3 9 21413 31 | | |. Texts 
| ee 39/, °59-69...... 84 844 | 3 4 41413 61 30/43 | 21/9 6 6 4 a\Bradford Dyers £1 ...| 22/9 | 22/6 | 817 9 
7 | oat’ lFundion aa. sae es 954 | 9 |3 811|5 6 lel 35/- 4 26/10} 3.| 7 bIBrit. Celanese {1.....| 28/6 | 27/6 |7 5 5 
103% oat : oe te ‘60-10. g2i* | 82i*13 3 9/1412 11) 29/6 | 23/- 2}a} 6} b\Coats (J. & P.) £1....| 26 | 25-- | 7 0 O 
| Ol. Exchequer 3% SESS.) of 91 | 219 3/4 6 81) 55/3 | 35/- 4a| 6 bCourtaulds £1 ...... | 50/6 | 47/3 14 4 8 
102% re on 94% °63-64.. i 86} 13 511/14 9 QI} 34/1) | 26/4 745, 5 a@iLancs. Cotton f1..... 30/3 | 28/9 | 813 ll 
Ot) SI i nebo Se "64-67, st 81% | 3 7 10 | 412 61) 36/03 | 28/- | 24a) 10 b\Patons & Baldwins £1) 32/-* | 31/6*| 718 9 
5% | SUF Savings ' * | Motor & AIRCRAFT . 
94 i oe veka & we 65-75.) = : sete ; 4 of : ; of 22/10}, 17/44 34a|  64$4)Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 22/6 | 22/3 }4 911 
Mt. | oct Fundine a (66-68-02... abe |. 84% | 5 4 5/412 51 15/98 | 9/10) 844) 4 aiBritish Motor 5/-.....| 14/6 | 14/- | 4 9 4 
aut. Sot Conv. 34% ‘4969... ae goi* | 8941218111410 5 | 27/103) 21/3 7$c| Nil c\De Havilland {1..... 25/3 | 24/9 Nil 
name 84) Treas, 34% 77.80 .......| $5 4 217 51410 91) 60/- | 3T/- 5 aj 10 }/Ford Motor {1....... 52/3 | 50/- {3 0 Ov 
— eal - ate 1 *| 843*/217 1/410 11) 70/9 | 43/3 1% 5 a\Hawker Siddeley £1..| 63/- | 61/3 14 1 8 
ag § 84 Treas. 34% 19-81 eeceess 84 9 5 30 clLevland Mot ¥. 50 /- 48/9 42 Im 
88h | 744 Redemption 39% 86-96...| 75 754 |21411|4 6 91) 52/9 | 33/6 ¢ c\Leyland Motors £ Si hens i 
= 83) Funding 34% 1999- 2004. . 83 83 212 3/4 6 41 a Vio, 3 a einen Saves £1 a 128/14 nn 4 : ¥ 1 
2 16 009 ; 3} 410 10/ / f cj>tandar otor “* 
Sit | 87  Consols 4%, aft. Feb. ‘57. .| 88° 88) | 212 : 3 | enue: Seanee 
Be ee 1% alt el = sR 711 6| 420 af 21/73 | 12/6 | 10 a} 17}Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 20/- | 19/9 |3 9 8 
89} ul rreah 4° oe abril 66... 68 684 21010'4 811f) 47/6 | 4/9 Tha| 20 b\Debenhams 10/- ..... 42/6 42 /- 610 11 
mo ee 58 59: 12 8 714 4 8f] 62/6 | 43/99 | bal 45 AGt. Universe fai 55/6 | 49/6 |6 1 3 
et | 536i Treas, 249% aft April "8. si 583 |2 9 414 6 4ffll4- | 974 ‘ a 1140 vons (J.) “A” {1.. 101 /S ie <5 
O04 1D § reas /o ‘ f Le 
i a , 7Tli 76/- | 58/6 15 a Marks & Spen. ' 
48 | 80) (Br. Bea ey meee sass 2 Bris sta a 71/9 | 55/3 | 3634} 20 alWoolworth 5/- | 63/- | 60/3 |4 3 Oa 
93%-| 80 Br. Elee. 3% 14-11 chistes 4 80 814 | 219 1);4 9 Il | ane 
We | Sct (Be. Bie oe ae sik see | at ilaio ain3e- | ese | Sal 14 dai peti ga 13314 12210) 2-9 35 
oer a - sans '9.79....... 941* | 944° 1214 1/14 9 31)186/10} 100/- 7ga| 13$6 Burmah f1.......... j177/6 |165/7h | 2 " 9 
oF) 3, Br Gee Se eee agie 1218 214 9 101) £622 | £50 6 al 10 d\Royal Dutch 100 fi. . “| £62 £61 | 2 a 
ty | 13, Br Gas OOD tet | 764 | 214 6| 4 5 101/158/9 {109, Stal l0tbShell Reg. {1........ 146/104138/9 | 315 4 
sa 80) Be, Trams. 8% 68-93.-00-] ap | sm | 3 111) 411 Ti} 44/6 | 26/9 | bt Stal Trinidad iol Sf.) 41/6 | /- | 4 61 
5% | 924 Br. Trans. 9% eats anes wh | vee lair 314-8 1137/3 | 25/10) Sel 7 UConmdfl........ | 28/9 | 28/- | 7 2 10m 
88 i 14} Br. Trans. 3% 78-88. .... 75 76 2 17 3 61/- 45 /- 12 c 12 Furness Withy :. --| 95/6 35/6 ‘ é . 
38/6 | 27/6 3a} 13 OP & O. Def. f1...... / / 
; > MISCELLANEOUS 
¢) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield. (2) To latest date. (§) Net yields are lassoc. E 9/- | 8746 13 4 0 
aoa ar es - ad} 97/6 | 61/3 14 24a) Assoc. Elect. {1...... / 
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@ Ue ili year ¥ 11/6 | 67/- a water Paper 1105 /~ / 
B83 |Seet| Sel SoBdi Aluminiam G1’. 51/- | 88/- [4 7 3 
. ' ri m ee - 7” 
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3/9 18 gGuinness 10/-.-... .. 46/103) 45/73 | inion Tel..| 24 | 24} finter. Nickel . | 51p | 50 
Ik 14,9 la we “A? a fli 17/6 | 16/3 9 10 IW. Union Tel. .| ‘ 
* Ex divide: Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. 2) To earliest date. ) Flat 
Rage esa ie ~ (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final div 0, On 9%. ) On 83%. (g) Yield basis 22-10% gross. 
y id. i) On 16- 1%. (kh) On i%.() O On 15%. (i) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (#) On 8%. o) On 124% 
NOD 311%. (8) On 6% Oe is) (u) Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. (v) On 74%. (x) On 
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The tollowmg list shows the most recem date on which each statistica page appeared, 
e g 0 


BrIiTIsH 

Prices and Wages..... j Western Europe 
Production and Consumption Production and Trade This week 
Manpower British Commonwealth ...... July 9th 
External Trade Western 

Financial Statistics Prices and Money Supply July 16th 
Industrial Profits United States ............. accoe | Jul 

World Trade.........sssse0000.-July 23rd 




























1954 


1955 
July 20 | July 27 


July 19 | July 26 | 


a 


Aug. 2 





WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price indicator : (') 
AB (00006 iiss pin dvasesseccveesssnan 11952==1 








































y4 89 99 95 6 48 
Taal oss issencviscnvesdrsnvesores ; 99-5 93-2} 119-6 92-8 92:4) 44 
PINES |, » Ken cudbunecdudusurvasreek Be 98-5 87-0 88-7 80-9 81-1) 9 
Metals .....cccccccscceccvcceccess * 100-0 | 80-0 81-5 98-0 100:0 | 8 
Other tems 6.000 dics ciccsnneesese ~ _ 96-3 95-9 | 95-5] _ 4 2 it 113-5 | 113-7 | _ 162 
Monthly averages 1954 1955 “4 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 1962 | 1953 | 1964 | April | May | June | Mar. April | May | June 
Ol¢ series ; re oe Bs ne | ee 5 WZ ee a 
Al rhe shin Ratu etbosusbbcodas 1938=1 523-3 323-5 | 325°3 325-2 326-3 | 327-7 330-5 329°5 | 328-1) 315 
F 0d ve mie ha ela ote oeuwd sist te 292-0 314-6 314-6 317-4 317-4 | 318-6 310-0 308-1 305-2 | 321 
Material in: June 50, 
‘Non-food manufacturing ...ceseees- 1949=] 162-1 145°8 | 143-5 143-6 145-1 145-2 151-0 149-4 148-9 151-0 
Mechanical engineering. ......e-s+- ra 149-9 145-7 | 150-4 147-5 149-3 150-8 164-3 164-4 162-5 | 163-8 
Electrical machinery........eeee+0: He 165-4 155-2 | 160°5 156-7 159-0 159-9 184-2 182-3 | 177-8 180-1 
Building and civil engineering....... a 133-6 130-4, 131-4 130-7 131-0 131-3 135-2 136-0 136:0;, 1364 
House Daiing. co.sciscnscesteews = 130-6 128-7 | 130-7 129-8 130-3 130-4 134-4 135-5 135:6 | 1365 
Commodities : 
Cotton, raw (%).c.cescccccncccecee- in 171-9 140-6 | 155-0 155-6 156-1 155-4 153-9 150-6 150°7 | 1506 
pi POT Oe PTE OT EST TTT a 147-9 171-1 1608 167-4 173-4 177-5 149-6 148-1 148:9 | 1487 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future - 282-8 199-1 | 197-9 176-1 185-3 191-9 259-1 261-7 267:5| 3069 
Softwood, imported............0+5- ‘. 158-0 144-1 | 145-0 143-3 143-3 143-4 153-9 153-9 | 153-9] 1562 
Copper ex-warehouse (*) ........4s- is 220-7 217-6 213-4 206-1 208-2 205-0 301-6 281-8 | 265°7}| 2784 
mie PRICES + | 
aterim index : June 17, 
All items..... sidan eaplekn etent Hott 136 140 143 142 141 142 146 147 | 147] 18 
| Jan. 
RRPREM iets i caeneugtesseds beans /1952—1 102-6 | 105°8| 107-7] 107-0} 106-7| 107-3] 110: 110-8 | 110-6] 124 
PO <a ada mherea ok me cheese eten 105-4 111-3 114-2 112-6 112-1 113-6 118-6 119-9 119-8 | 124-8 
BE GAGE io eccvdkbas cas nceeasdosi 1938=} 221 228 232 230 231 237 238 | 238| 
PON cscwan eccegubyhunaweses Cadet 3 221 233 239 236 235 238 248 251 | 251 | 261 
Petal ONE CNN oi bs’ 6 ons kde viewnens 3 122 129 134 134 134 134 136 137 137 138 
COMIN 55 ss ee Gk ved sebamaee ss aes se 259 253 255 255 255 255 255 255 255 rs) 
Ret CE ii nbceicsudonSecvne Me 197 207 216 218 213 214 223 223 216 219 
Household durable goods........... : 294 286 284 284 284 284 284 285{ 28 
Rl usc inckschvnsybexsevees a . 255 256 257 257 257 257 260 260 260 26 
SMR sss vathacrseloisteadees * 386 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 38 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending)........+.sse.e-- 11938 = 106 45 a4 43 43 43 43 42 42 42 | 4 
uk TERMS OF TRADE | 
mport prices : 
Abe MMi cksieueesiokbsnunss sons '1954—=1 113 100 100 99 100 100 104 103 103, 16s 
Foo |. drink and tobacco ........... err 100 96 100 99 100 101 103 101 101 101 
bone a siWhahadeceaaumeame i 123 102 100 98 99 101 104 104 | 104 104 
| | 
KS WN iat ueiee eck as ss 105 103, ° 100 100 100 100 101 101; 101, it 
AN siamufactures 4. co's Sccesccs cee * 105 103 | 100 100 100 100 101 101 | 101 | 10 
MUN ee cvenctéathsnsdseben canink ai 105 102 | 100 100 100 101 101 102 | 103; 1M 
ne — aiecr esha pe 98 100 | 100 99 99 100 101 102 | = 
extiles (excluding clothing)........ “ 110 98 100 1 
Svea ak ame: & | 101 101 102 s 101 101 
Ratio of import to export prices..... - 108 98 100 99 100 100 103 102 102 10 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=1 100-0 77-5 86-1 15-8 


17-4 17°6 113-7 110-2 122-6 | 1280 
UK WAGES 
— a rates : — 30, 18! 
workers...... Piipicncs Deckers T=] 130 136 142 141 152 152 
Men .....s.sstareseseesecne secs. ‘ 19| 14) 140] 140 iai| dat} dat| 150 iol) 
Weekly earnings : (°) ok x mise 7 = , — 
Fi HORN 5s dak coset eas wea s. d. 151 11; 160 1] 17 9 166 6 


eee Re OP ee eee Oe eee Heh Oe 


POPSET He eee 


OCC OR eR eee ee eee ee 





(*) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. , relate to delivered pret 


acer 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse a ot H.C. electrolytic copper. (*) The interim index of san hata eae Paes iekied back to 1938 with the ai 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D, Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on unit values 4 urvey- 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (°) Surveys made twice a year: annual figures relate to October § 

(*) Revised series based on Liverpoo! spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 3 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


Norway | Sweden 
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Nether- 


| | 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark | France Italy lands 


| Germany, 
| E.R. 





| 
Greece Turkey 





} 
| Ireland | 






INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () 1948 = 100) 
































































































sai i... --+ s| 18 90} 193; 132 76|. 101 89 81 67 64 
a... 114 121 127; 1j~ 193 143|° 161 146 142 111 149 
1954 ..cceccceeeeeeteseees 124 129 139 | 282 | 235 146 | 176 160 151 115 bee 
954, December 132; 131 151} 313 | 259] 1508 186 179 150 125 
1965" January 127| 128 149 | 296| 245 | 176 147 152 122 
Carsary 129 | 134 153 | 301 | 235 | 141 174 150 181 125 
” March 128 | 136 | 154 309 250 195 173 173 126 
April ove 133 152 318 240 o< oes 143 131 | 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE @ 
Yee mn. mn. mn. ‘000 mn mn. mn. mn. | ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs | kroner trancs | D. marks drachmas* £ | lire guilders | kroner | kroner £T. 
calendar months | arenes _ — he 
| =e fs. IMPORTS c.1.f.) 
688 2... ..duncoue eee 50 | 1,922 | 135 3-84 | 505 1:25 3-45] 0-94| 118 99 174 12-5 
1965.4...0...55 50 aoe ane 1,106 | 10,094 | 573 | 121-52 1,334 | 592-65 15-28 | 124-75 738 543 680 124-3 
WA ivi... cceeeene 1,416 | 10,624 | 669 | 126-84 | 1,611 | 823-1 14:99 | 125-06 891 606 766 111-6 
1954, December ........50 2,108 | 11,235 | 719 | 131-89 2,036 | 852-9 15-11 | 125-67 1,107 685 910 119-1 
195, January .......s00e 1,693 | 11,131 677 | 116:56| 1,693 | 927-6] 15-98} 129-42] 1,054 652 844| 100-5 
February ..¢.ac%ea es 1,644 | 10,881 686 | 139-52 1,819 | 792-0 17-52 | 129-66 895 674 803 105-1 
March... cteew ene 2,077 | 12,678 682 139-89 1,996 | 867-0 20°86 | 142-12; 1,030 730 926 142-9 
, ADEE 4+ ccc cee 1,798 re 678 | 149-44 2,020 887-0 | 16-98 oe ane 605 891 | 130-7 
EXPORTS (ft. 0.b.) 
Rca ee 
P52 igkkotaates 30 | 1,806 | 128 2-55 | 468 0-95 2-02] 0-88 87 65 154 12-1 
TS ci... sn eae 1,099 | 9,414 508 | 117-24 | 1,542 | 282-15 9-50 7T-50 672 303 638 92-4 
IDA ecnce. ss eee eens | -1,321 | 9,597 546 | 126-03 1,837 | 376-0 9-59 85-24 755 347 685 78+2 
| 
1954, December .........- 1,528 | 10,684 598 | 146-66| 2,303 | 728-7 11-38 | 89-77 803 406 $12 124-8 
155, January -... Kiccscaak | 1,260; 11,009 648 | 133-82 1,761 | 489-0 | 9-68 | 175-72 790 355 107 73-6 
February .. <scsvenks 1,290 | 10,685 528 | 138-53 |- 1,908 | 375-0 | 8-81 | 83-66 717 385 655 99-6 
» Meh oie 1,462 | 12,121 582 | 136-72 2,221 | 291-0 | 10-63| 90-15 842 423 584 75-6 
, Maa... Ss | 1400; ... | 520 153-89 2,012| 237-0 8-63| x. | 376 662 51-6 
| | | | 
BALANCE 
cinalcaadibeaaia 9 —- Sisiinmetea isi Sida chs abt erate ed ete eagle gah ccm 
OOUE stuck occ caneennemane | = 2/— 116}- 7) —1-:29)— 37) — 0-34 — 1.43 | — 0-06 3Sli- S| 20; — 0-4 
BOOP cdi toes aa duke ee - 7|— 680'— 65) — 4:28 + 208 | —310-55 — 5-78 | —47-25|— 66; — 240' — 42) — 31-9 
BODE nwo a vn sin RED — %} —1,027| — 123) — 0-81) + 226) —447-1 | — 5°40 | —39-81 136 259; — 81} — 33-4 
| | | 
1954, December | — 121 | +14-77| + 267 | —124-2| — 3-73 | —35-:90| — 304) — 279; — 98) + 5-7 
1955, January _ 29 | +17-26;| + 68 | —438-6| — 6-30| —53-70| — 264) — 297' — 137 | — 26-9 
» February — 158; — 0:99; + 89) —417:0; — 8-71 —46:00| — 118}; — 289| — 148} — 5-5 
» * Metth ....esnteueeee — 100; — 3-17| + 225 | —576-0| —10-23 | —51:97| — 188| — WT | — M2) — 67-3 
a AO... sic. — 158) + 4:4) — 8 | —650:0 | — 8-35} ese - — 229; — 229| — 79-1 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE(’ (1948 = 100) 
D3 IMPORTS i 
SE sieves... i aeneaee ee “ 249 . 94 91 
SE Wodcs,o. 00 cee eee 119 271 os 118 217 
sia... cage 341 134 215 
ih Pacomber 4 ee 151) 213 
1%5, January ......,..... 170 
» February 


: eck, ee 


Steet eeusees 


1954, December 
1955, January 


» February 


eer ee eesees 








°* Ce seceeneesd 





(*) Tlus covers mini m i ici i followi ceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining; 
mesa » Manulact , electricity and manufactured gas with the following ex c ng ; 
ne and Sweden, electricity ata sanaeesaet ona : and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. (*) Special trade (excl 
fourth quartet the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
‘ al lé 


(5) Thousand million drachmas. 


(*) Average 
Original base ogg Nee" drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). 


(*) New series ; 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 30th there was an | 


“ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 


Funds) of £9,084,000 compared with a surplus of | 


£11,515,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
£7,030,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure “ below-line” last week reached 


£14,560,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to | 


£351,066,000 (£273,208,000 in 1954-55). 













April 1, | April 1, 


| Esti- | 1954 | 1955 |ended | ended 
£000 | mate, to to July | July 
; | 1955-56 | July 31,| July 30,] 31, | 30, | 
1954 |” 1955. | 1954 | 1955 | 
t 





Ord. Revenue | i 
Income Tax.......|/1877,400] 317,770! 331,045)22,275 24,586 | 
Sur-tax ... .-} 136,000 900 800 
Death Duties .....} 185,000 3,700, 4,100 | 
Stamps... ..| 74,000 1,600 1,900 
Profits Tax & EPT.; 180,000 8,200 4,600 
Excess Profits Levy! 25,000 2,200: 400 


Special Contribu- 
tion and other! > 1,000 
Injand Revenue. .; j 





Total Inland Rev. 2478,400] 507,720 38,875) 36,386 | 
Custnins...cs «cuns 131,700} 370,329 23,000. 21,304 | 
Sale. cc 224.375 27 865) 17.650 


Total Customs and 
Excise 


594,704) 593,61 


11,048 12,94 





Motor Duties .... 
PO (Net Receipts) .; 













Broadcast Licences) 25,000 4,700, 5. “$50 1,000 

Sundry Loans.....| 24,000 5,842 es beatae 

Miscellaneous .....| 175,000] 36,676 713... 332 

WS. :idat. uk, 4710,150/ 1160,690 1145,447] 92,150 77,707 | 
Ord. E i | 

Debt Interest ..... 600,000] 151,517, 165,359 1,975 689 

Payments to N, Ire- i | 
land Exchequer 53,000 15,108 17,5 2,051; 2,339 | 

Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000 3,847 4,84 19 4) 

Supply Services .. .'3862,875]1104,269' 1081,383 75,194. 83,408 

Vell. sc 4525,875 1900, Pe| 1908,8 79,239 86,450 low point of £216.9 million. 

Sinking Funds ....| 36,000! 9,713 8,80 90 340 ; 

LONDON MONEY RATES 
“‘ Above-line” Surplus — _ | + - 
Deficit................ | 123,768 132,540,12,821 9,084 | Bank rate (irom % — | Discount rates %, 
“ Below-line” Net Expendi 33%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills: 60 days. 44 
iW - sakes onee . | 149,444) 224,526) 10,192) 14,560 | pesesit rates (max) 3months 4-4 
Bh Ces E.R conc Chega 2 coe 4-4 

Total Surplus or Deficit... | 273,208| 357,066, 2,629 23,644 Dseount houses... 24° perma 
. Money Day-to-day.. 24-44 | Fine trade bills: 

Net Receipts from: a ! | Short periods... .. 2t-3t 3 months -5 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . | 156,320: 42, 17,634 8,062 | Treas. Bills 2months 3% 4 months ~5} 
Savings Certificates ....... 4,900, 12, 100, . 100} Smonths 3% 6months 5-5) 
Defence Bonds ........-.. — 8,402) 1,097] 425— 169 





FLOATING DEBT ‘= Market Rates ; Spo! 
(¢ million) ee ae ay ae 
[ies | sore [are eye [es 
, Ways and Means ce - 
Treasury Bills pF min . | United States $......) 2-78-2-82 | 2-78 8-2-78 2-189-2°79% 2-788 oe 
i sat places sarees {nn Sosa ctivccs oie ad eich 2 2-74 f-2°74 ee , 
& | French Fr. .......... i ° -35 9744-97 9733-9733 4% 
Tender | Tap | Public | Bankot} Debt "| Swiss Fr.-.......0... ‘12-15 -12- 334) 12-19 -12- 12° 17}-12 ee 
| pts. Engl | Belgian Fr.......- =. 138-95 -141-05 h39.424-139- 44) 130-174-139:22) 1539-20-83 
| | | Dutch Gla. 22 10-36-10-72 | 10-64-10- 10-63-10-63; WT 
| P| eee gaa eat ns hoes 
hae. os : : . m . -05 — / 
July 31..... |3,270-0 | 1,485-5] 263-1 | | §,018-7 | Swedish Kr.......... | 14-37§-14- 14-44-14. 419 14. 39}-14. 3° 14-39}-1h 
is Danish Kr. ....,..... 19-194-19-481 19-33}-19-34 19-33}-19-34 19° St- 
April 30..... | 3,250-0 | 1,797-2] 273-9 §,321-0 | Norwegian Kr........ |-.19-85-20-15 | 20-004-20-01 19-99}-200-0, 19-99% 
May 17..... | 3,260-0 | 1,769-1} 258-5 5,287-6 Rates 
» 34..... | 3270-0 | 760-7] 275-8 | 6-8 | 5,307-2 | One Month Forward 
sah | 3,270-0 | 1768-8} 295-7 5,334-5 | United States $ .........0.-.ssceeees ' ; Je. pm j-ic. pe 
sagt WORD $,260-0 | 1608-1] 268-4 | 5-8 | 5,342-2 | Canadian §.2..000000 III nie | ie oe aay 
| French Fr.............. fe 
June 4..... 3,250-0 | 1,839°5] 298-9 | ... | 5,385-4 | Swiss Fr. a ae pada: | em 
OS BU Be... occ cas kace ae ee e.pm | 4 
6: Medica S | 3,240-0 | 1903-6] 282-7 ice 5,426-3 | Belgian BY; 26 Vip chvecees s iaatene 4-} pm = a 4-1 pi + 
> Ibe. | $230-0 | Loas-7 295-7 | 0-5 |5,472-9 | Dutch Gia. 222220212252 ua ceioxediea 4-3he. pm | pm 3ic.pm | SCM 
Scie: | 3220-0 | 1974-9] 311-5 | 3-3 | 5,509-6 | W. Ger. D-Mic.... 222220027” 3}-24pt. pm ek pe | S-2ipt. pm | 2b ete 
Coma eee Ger: DM ne os ic Secccasdceken Apt. 
. 51 : LN EE oo ees ys caw scans teks 16 pm-par . pm-par 16 pm-par ae 
oe: he Fes ‘ 309-3 4-5 | 5,503-7 eae Ms ks wo ieocyruemve ain od 16 pm~-16 dis POS his dis 26 dis jo 
_—-... : ; ies Oba sc é 6 : ‘ sO Cis ; 
July 2 pr 4230-6 | sas 288-0 8 |5,545-6 OC SIG lana cin sne's be ecg cc aoe 46 pm-}6 dis 45 pw-46 dis as p45 dio pmo fo pe 
cies | 3.260: . “8 | 5573-7 
» 23.1.2 | 3270-0 | 2or-6) aes-nel: fists Gold Price at Fixing nM 
yaa ads are 2,049-0 5-6 ~- | 5594-6 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ...).1........ 251/35 251/38 ~ 251/3i » 


Week | Week | 





847' 1,035 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Despite the continued stringency of 
credit, the market made no change in its 
bid at the Treasury bill tender, on Friday 
last; but increases were made in rates 
for commercial bills. Rates for trade bills 
were uniformly raised by } per cent—the 
new levels are shown in the table below— 
and the rate for some two and three 


months bank bills. was increased to 416. 


per cent, though the finest of the bills 
will still be taken: at 4 per cent. The 
market’s Treasury bill rate of £99 os. 2d. 
per cent is equivalent to 3g per cent. 
Last week total applications for the un- 
changed offer of £240 million were down 
by £17 million to £344.2 million—the 
lowest since January—and the market's 
allotment rose from 55 to 60 per cent. 

The market was again “in the Bank” 
on Thursday defore the holiday, albeit 
for a very small amount. The Bank gave 
a fair amount of special aid. Round the 
holiday week-end conditions were more 
comfortable, though on Tuesday appre- 
ciable repayments:to the Bank caused 
a temporary stringency. 

The price of silver in the London 
market has reached: new peaks during the 
week. Cash silver rose by id. to 79}d. 
an ounce on Tuesday, and the forward 
quotation jumped correspondingly, to 79d. 

The Bank return shows a reflux of 
notes of {3.1 million. Discounts and 
advances fell by £11.2 million, reflecting 
the week’s repayments at the Bank. 
Public deposits rose by £12 million, and 
bankers’ deposits slumped to a nine-year 





* Call money. 
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BANK OF 


ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 









Aug. 4 july 27 Ang 5 


ree 


Issue " ct cs 
Notes in circtilation,..... | 1,716-9] 1469-9 Lesry 
Notes in banking dept... |’ 33-4] 14.5) St! 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,746-3 | 1,37)-2 | Lim 
Other SOCUTILICS........,. 0-7 0-8] “wn 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4) a4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 30} 34 

Banking Department : | 

Deposits : 

blic accounts. ......... 15-3 13-6} 
Treasury Special account. . 10-2 2-24 49 
NG i565 5k a os ed 273-7 240°8 | 264 
ae \ dein G8 hdaRe wei Rees os 68-38) Thy 

AA ce cvedessactwocncs 2 525-4 | j 

Securities : ‘7 
Government ois... sees ee 3529-4 290-2} 294 
Discounts and advances 5-8 21-0)" Oo 
QUE iis osu matenerns, 13-7 15-7) . 64 
TOM ocd i teasinenssns’ 348-9] 326-9] * 54 

Banking department reserve. 35-7 16-9) 194 

: A % | % 
ee Ed. 9-7 Sli, & 








capital £14,5530% 
to £1,875 millon from £1,825 wuillieg 


* Government debt is {11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue i 
on July 20th, 1955. 


“ 


TREASURY BILLS 









Average ‘' Allotiel 
Rate a 
of | Mar 


Allotment Rate 
‘ ad i 





1 
July 30 | 240-0 | 414-2 | 240-0 80 
1955 | | 
April 29 | 220-0 | 380-3 | 220-0 
May 6| 230-0 | 384-8 | 230-0] 78 3-59 | 4 
» 13| 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0] 73 4-69 | & 
» | 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0} 78 4-64 | 
~ 7) 250-0 | 389-9 | 250-0) 3 45 | a 
June 3| 250-0 | 370-5 | 250-0] 73 11-80 | 2 
» 10} 260-0 | 578-6 | 260-0] 79 7:53 | & 
» 17] 260-0 | 365-6 | 20-0] 79 517 | & 
~ MM} 270-0 | 380-5 | 270-0) 19 455) a 
July 1 | 290-0 | 383-8 | 290-0] 79 4:87, @ 
, 8} 20-0 | 403-8 | 280-0] 799 460 & 
~ 15! 20-0 | 383-4 | 260-0] 79 188) & 
» 22} 240-0 | 361-4 | 240-0] 79 4% % 
» 29| 400) 442) 400] 199 508, 
On July 29th tenders for 91 day bills at . 99 0s. 21. secur 
about 60 per cent of the sum applied for higher tenders * 


i 
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The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


GINCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 87479 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
691 OTHER OFFICES 
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Founded: 1866 





has quite a respectable Naval history! Fighting 
craft existed during the 14th Century. Later, in 
1646, citizens of Zurich set sail with over 100 
vessels to quell a local uprising. In 1799 Lt.-Col, 
James E. Williams refitted and reorganised the 
Zurich Fleet and commanded it in action against 
Napoleon’s forces which were deployed at the 
south-east end of the Lake. t 


fiwyy 


that the Union Bank of Switzerland in Zurich, 
together with its 37 Branches throughout 
Switzerland, is a most dependable banking 
organisation with vast experience, always pre- 
pared to render prompt and efficient service. 


UNION BANK 















B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 


Sanae2a eaes S28 F 


Partners: 
R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Oeriemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 
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a WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED | | 

168 SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS | 4 | 

if WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- | e 

e LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA. | 

ee SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA. HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 : 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA. UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 

7 LEBANON, EAST AFRICA TANGIER, SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 

cr URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. ieee iii 

jc. = 

Ae Capital, fally phil ..a.ccessccecsweevesens: Swiss Frances 90,000,000 

ee 4, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., Reserves .......sscesseeee cecceccceee sseeess Wiss Frames 72,000,000 

ee LONDON, E.C.2 Total Asatte .....-.cececscessssaresesneserens Swiss Franes _2,248,312,797 

me Telephone : LONdon Wall 2131 Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 

, . 


BANKUNION 
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: THE OTHER 
| 


; | . .. a suburb of Johannesburg, largest city in the 
Union of South Africa. Like the Kensington in London 
it is associated with one of the City’s most attractive parks. 


This is one of the many suburbs where we maintain a branch. 


ae! = 





Over 650 Offices in Africa 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £237,000,000 
RESERVES £12,000,000 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 


The interest rate on Paid-up 
Shares is 23% with income 
tax paid by the Society. 
iMaximum investment €5000) 


Apply for investment Brochure 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 
LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C2 


Branches and Agencies 
the United Kingdom 


OOOO) ** Ce) 
seigeisisisisecsssensesesesseeess 
sersressecssgeessecestecssecsess 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE - LOMBARD ST EC4 


Our 93rd Year 


ALLIANCE 


ASSUBANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW. LANE, LONDON, £.C2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for ear 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH GOMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE. ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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Canada 


Market Information 


For information on markets, 
sources of supply and other 
vital matters affecting trade with 
Canada, ask our Business 
Development Departnient. 





London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 800 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


“CANADA’S LARGEST BANK” 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canuda in 1869 


THE 













Licensed Under 
Bank Law 


Home Branches: 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Na- 
goya. Osaka, Kobe and 
other main cities in Japan. 


<7 






Overseas Branches ; 
London, New York, Ham- 
burg, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi. ' 
Hong Kong 


Affiliate : 
The Bank of 
Tokyo of 
California 
Francisco 
Angeles 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 


(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) 
Head Office : TOKYO, JAPAN. 











BANK OF TOKYO 


(Incorporated im Japan) 


Foreign Exchange Bank 


The Foreign Exchange 





RREDLIRAS SEN 


Established 1848 


_ The oldest Joint Stock Bank in Norway 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 


THE NIPPOR 


KANGYO BANK * 


* LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


Over 100 branches in all principal cities of Japan: 
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~~ COLTHROP BOARD AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


MR FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Colthrop Board and Paper Mills Limited 
was held on July 28th at .the Registered 
Office of the Company, Thatcham, Berks. 


Mr J. R. Henry, OBE (Managing Direc- 
tor), who presided, said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, before commencing the business of the 
Meeting I should like to say how sorry we 
all are that Mr Frank Smith is unable to be 
with us today. It is the first time, I believe, 
that he has missed an annual general 
meeting since the company was formed. I 
am pleased to say that he is now improving 
in health. 


The Secretary (Mr K. L. Collings) read 
the notice convening the meeting and Mr D. 
Rae Smith, of Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company, the Auditors, read 
the report of his firm. 


The following is the Statement of Mr 
Frank W. J. Smith (chairman of the com- 
pany) circulated with the Annual Report and 
Accounts for the year ended May 31, 1955. 


The results for the past twelve months 
reveal, once more, the continued prosperity 
of your Company, the profit before taxation 
amounting to £532,613. Due mainly to the 
withdrawal of the Excess Profits Levy, the 
decrease in the standard rate of income tax 
and the benefit of approximately £22,000 
which we have received from the new Invest- 
ment Allowances, taxation this year is re- 
duced by £71,639 to £267,016. This leaves 
a net profit of £265,597 to which must be 
added taxation adjustments relating to pre- 
vious years of £28,055./ After adding the 
balance of £49,098 brought forward from last 
year and after deducting the net cost of the 
interim dividend paid in January of £32,883, 
there remains a disposable balance of 
£300,867. 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 25 per cent on the 
Ordinary Share Capital, increased by the 
issue in October last of £105,000 Ordinary 
Shares to Albert E. Reed and Company 
Limited, and 25,000 Ordinary Shares to 
Cropper and Company Limited. The net 
cost of the final dividend will amount to 
£85,943 The Directors also propose to 
transfer the sum of £150,000 to General 
Reserve and to carry forward £64,924, 
being the balance of the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


I would like to draw your attention to 
several changes in the Balance Sheet. The 
Share Premium Account of £552,500 repre- 
senting the premium of £4 5s, per share on 
the additional shares issued as stated above, 
and the first instalment of £150,000 of the 44 
per cent Unsecured Loan Stock are new 
items. Expenditure on account of extensions 
in progress is now shown separately, as this 
item will reach a substantial figure before 
the new Mill is completed. The cash already 
received from the issue of additional shares 
and the Loan Stock is reflected in the 
increased Bank balances shown in the 
Accounts. : 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW BOARD MILL 


As a result of the Agreement entered into 
with Albert E. Reed and Company. Limited, 
it has been unnecessary for the Company to 


take up short-term loans, to which I referred 
last year, as it is considered that the issue of 
the additional shares together with the 
£1,500,000 44 per cent Loan Stock and the 
Company’s own resources, will be sufficient 
to finance the erection of the new Board Mill. 
Work has already begun on the construction 
of this new Mill and it is anticipated that the 
Mill will be in production early in 1957. A 
substantial propertion of the additional board 
produced as a result of this expansion will be 
taken by our associated companies, Cropper 
& Company Limited, Containers Limited and 
the Reed Group. 


In addition to the new Board Mill we have 
undertaken the complete rebuilding of. one 


of the paper machines. This work is pro-. 


pressing satisfactorily and the machine will 
be in operation again later in the year with 
considerably increased capacity. We have 


again been able to increase the tonnage pro-_ 


duced on our present machines, and our 
order books remain full. As long as the 
country’s prosperity remains at the present 
high level, I look forward to your Company’s 
further progress with confidence. 


You will see from the Directors’ Report 
that I have relinquished the office of Manag- 
ing Director as from the end of the last finan- 
cial year and that Mr J. R. Henry has been 
appointed Managing Director in my place. 


My thanks are due to my co-Directors for 
their support and co-operation during the 
year, and to our loyal and hard-working staff 
and employees for their efforts which have so 
greatly contributed to the results now placed 
before you. The planning of the new Board 
Mill has entailed a great deal of extra work 
for our technical departments, and all con- 
cerned have carried out their duties most 
willingly and cheerfully. * 


MR Jj. R. HENRY’S REMARKS} 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, the Statement 
by the Chairman which was circulated with 
the accounts covers the more important items, 
and I shall be pleased to answer any questions 
which you may wish to ask when the resolu- 
tion adopting the Report and Accounts has 
been put to the mecting. 


_ The mills continue to be very busy and are 
indeed working much overtime in endeavour- 
ing to meet our customers’ requirements. 
You may have noticed the progress that is 
being made on the site for the new Mill, 
There is much to be done before it is in pro- 
duction, but work on this site is going for- 
ward actording to the arranged programme 
and we have had an assurance from the 
makers that the Board Machine will be de- 
livered according to schedule. 


I now propose: 


“ That the Report of the Directors and the | 


Accounts of the Company for the year ended 
May 31, 1955, be, and they -are: hereby, 
approved and adopted ; that a Final Dividend 
of 25 per cent, less Income Tax, be paid to 
Shareholders registered at the date of this 
meeting, that £150,000 ~be transferred to 


‘General Reserve, and that £64,924, the 


balance of the Profit and Los 
carried forward” a Acoma, 


Mr Harty F. Smith (Assistant Managing 


Director) seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors (Mr Frank W. J, 
Smith, Mr Harry F. Smith, Mr Philip G, 
Walker, and Mr J. R. C. Sheldon) were re. 
elected, and the fee ofthe Auditors (Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Company) was 
duly fixed. 


At a ,subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting, resolutions were unanimously 
passed increasing the share capital of the 
company to £1,200,000 by the creation of 
600,000 additional Ordinary shares of {1 
each, and authorising the capitalisation of 
£597,867 from Capital and Revenue Reserves 
and the issue to Ordinary shareholders of one 
new Ordinary share*of £1 for each Ordinary 
share of £1 held on July 13, 1955. 


TRIBUTE TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


Mr F. E. Armstrong, in proposing a cordial 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors 
and Staff, said his words were tinged with a 
certain amount of regret that the chairman 
of the company, Mr Frank W. J. Smith, was 
unable to be present. All shareholders were 
pleased to hear the news that he was recover- 
ing and he was sure they would like to send 


, greetings to Mr Smith telling him that they 


had read his message on the back page of the 
report and found it inspiring, that they were 
aware of the great contribution he had made 
to the efficient state of the company and ex- 
pressing the fervent hope that he would soon 
be back in his old customary health and 
strength again. (Hear, hear.). 

He thought it was very fitting that Mr 
J. R. Henry should occupy the chair in Mr 
Smith’s absence, as he had devoted the whole 
of his life’s work to the Colthrop Board and 
Paper Mills. Moreover, the mantle of his 
father fell naturally on his shoulders and he 
(Mr Armstrong) wished Mr Henry’s father 
could see him directing the operations of that 
large undertaking, which was now going from 
strength to strength. 


-In thanking the chairman and his ©o- 
directors for their work in the past year, he 
said he would like to extend a welcome to the 
two new directors from the Reed Organisa- 
tion and express the hope that the wealth of 
their experience with that illustrious firm 
would be helpful to the Board. They could 
not claim to be as large as the Reed Organis2- 
tion, but shareholders were very proud of the 
Colthrop Board and Paper Mills business; 
they were very proud of its position in the 
trade, and they were very proud of its repu 
tation in the City. - 

With regard to the staff, they had worked 
manfully’to achieve the present desirable state 
of affairs and there was no doubt they would 
continue to work manfully in the future. 

Mr W. C. Ramsay seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in expressing thanks o 
behalf of the Board and staff, said that the 
staff had worked very hard and very willingly. 


Paper and board making was a continuous 


process which went on day and nig!i', and it 
did throw quite a lot of strain on members 
of the staff, but they never grumbled, a 
that was where he thought the company Ws 
so fortunate. 
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FERRANTI, LIMITED > 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF MANUFACTURING 
CAPACITY 


e fiftieth annual general meeting of 
‘ane. Limited, was held on July 28th in 
London, Sir Vincent de Ferranti, MC, 
MIEE, chairman and managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to March 31, 1955: 

At Edinburgh in October we were 
honoured by HRH The Duke of burgh, 
who performed the © Ceremony of 
a new laboratory building. considerable 
additional space which was made available 
thereby is fully occupied, and every aspect 
of research and development has shown an 
increase. A significant contribution to in- 
creased productivity by the development of 
Computer-Controlled “Machine Tools, is 
taking place, and the advances which we 
have made, place us in a leading position in 
this vital and rapidly expanding field. 

Export orders for Aircraft Equipment have 
been maintained at a high level. Further 
orders for Offshore Procurement have been 
received, bringing the total up to four mil- 
lion dollars. Production in consequence will 
increase considerably during the forthcoming 
year. 

The factory at Dundee built up to its 
planned output last year. New designs are 
well advanced in our laboratories at Granton, 
and it is hoped to introduce these into 
Dundee in the near future. 


POWER TRANSFORMERS 


While the output of Power Transformers 
was lower by 20 per cent than last year, the 
rate of input has new risen sufficiently to 
allow the output to be restored to its pre- 
vious level. Orders for Moving Coil Regula- 
tors have doubled and Distribution Trans- 
former business continues at a satisfactory 
level. During the year, eighty-seven major 
units were delivered, i ing forty for ex- 
port; amongst the latter were six 230 kV. 
transformers for New Zealand, and six for 
the USA. Several large High-Voltage Test- 
ing Equipments are in hand, and a standard 
range of Distribution Transformers has been 
inteduced, embodying modern developments 
In grain-oriented steel cores. 

The output of Insulation Tubes and 
Cylinders continues to rise, and the down- 
ward trend in selling prices has been 
reversed. In response to demands for in- 
sulation capable of withstanding higher tem- 
ee = of Sihcone-Impreg- 
nated Glass-Cloth inder is now being 
produced. = 

Electricity Meter business has continued 
steady throughout the year. Further special 
purpose machinery has been introduced to 
merease the efficiency of production. 

A steady gain in interest in Spheroidal 


Graphite Cast-Iron is an upward 
rend in the Sales Input of the . The 
demand for Non- ic Cast-Irons 


temains steady, but shortage of nickel, an 
‘sential constituent, has prevented any in- 
{lease in output. Some castings are now 
being Produced by the Shell-Moulding Pro- 
anit shows promise of effecting con- 


able economies, 
The output of Government Products 
femains steady, amd further long term 
development work has been undertaken in 
Connection with Guided Missiles. 


ELECTRONIC DIGITAL COMPUTERS 
Addition:i orders have been received for 
Electronic Digital Computers. An arrange- 


ment has been made with Powers-Samas 
Accounting Machines, Limited whereby our 
two research and development teams collabo- 
rate in the development of a complete range 


of Data-Handling Equipment for scientific 
and commercial use. 


Additions to space, and the introduction of 
automatic processing and handling equip- 
ment for the production of Radio and Tele- 
vision Receivers should assist in meeting still 
further increased demands during the latter 
part of 1955. Development is being actively 
pursued on systems of Colour Television, 
and on Semi-Conductor Devices, and a range 
of high-quality Silicon Diodes is now being 
produced. 


A considerable expansion in manu- 
facturing facilities for Cathode Ray 
Tubes was planned during 1954, and 
will come into operation during the 
coming year. 

Output of Instruments has been increased 

ing the year. Amongst the interesting 
instruments supplied were special Metering 
Equipments for the remote indication of 
power-flow at key points in the National 
Grid System. Our range of Meter Testing 
Equipment has been completely modernised ; 
electronic test sets are in use by the 
London Area Board, and several sets 
have been supplied to New Zealand. 
Our Small Instruments have been adapted 
to meet American specifications, and are 
now being used in equipment ordered 
under the American Off-shore Procure- 
ment Programme. 


Sales of Radiant Electric Fires have more 
than doubled. This is due to increased 
demand and to the introduction of a range 
of lightweight high-quality fires. 


The accounts show further extension of 
the manufacturing capacity of the company 
and its subsidiaries. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Net assets as shown by the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, after allowing for deferred 
liabilities and provisions ({£1,505,070), 
amount to {6,071,454 as compared with 
£4,881,590 at March 31, 1954. Net current 
assets of £3,567,111 show an increase of 
£215,947. 


The consolidated profit for the year 
amounts to {1,193,364 compared with 
£1,446,649 for the previous nine months. 
While the two periods are not strictly com- 
parable, there hds been a reduction in the 
rate of profit owing to a reduced volume in 
our transformer businesses both in_ the 
United Kingdom and Canada and lower 
prices in the latter market. In addition, 
increased sums of money have been spent 
on research and development. After pro- 
vision for tax on all profits earned to 
date, the net profit is £576,605, com- 
pared with £546,863 for the previous nine 
months. 


Profits brought forward at April 1, 1954, 
were {£784,030 and, after transferring to 
Capital Reserve Account taxation relief on 
Investmen amounting to 

and providing £62,330 for Pre- 
ference dividends, £550,000 has been trans- 
ferred to General Reserve Account. A divi- 
dend on the Ordinary stock of 6 per cent 
(£34,500 after deduction of tax at 8s. 6d.) is 


carried forward of £671,755. 


pe 


WILLIAM HANCOCK 
AND COMPANY 


The sixty-eighth annual mecting of 
William tect and pany Limited 
was held on July 28th in Cardiff, Mr Joseph 


G. Gaskell, (Vice-Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director), presiding in the absence, 
owing to indisposition, of the Chairman and 
i Director, Colonel J. Gerald 
Gaskell, CB, TD, DL. 
The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement: 


The net profits of William Hancock and 
Company Limited amount to £93,737 and 
the Consolidated Net Profit to £96,902. 


_ Our total beer sales for the year 
in question represent a reduction on the 
previous year of approximately 2 per cent. 
It is reasonable to suggest that last year’s 
weather was quite sufficient to account for 
such a reduction, and although there would 
appear to be no shortage of money, the 
removal of the restrictions on Hire Purchase 
undoubtedly caused some money to flow 
in that direction that might otherwise have 
reached our licensed houses. It remains to 
be seen whether the partial re-imposition of 
such restrictions will prove to be advan- 
tageous to our business. I do not think it 
is necessary to take much notice of Tele- 
vision as a deterrent to trade because once 
the novelty wears off I do not think people as 
a whole make regular use of Television. 

When I first came into the trade the 
taxation on Beer was 7s. 9d. a standard 
barrel and it has now reached the appalling 
figure of £16 ls. a standard barrel. This 
particular form of taxation must surely need 
some consideration at an early date. 


The report was adopted. 


SIMMS MOTOR UNITS 
LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF OUTPUT 
AND PROFIT 


MR G. E. LIARDET’S STATEMENT 


At the Annual General Meeting of Simms 
Motor Units Limited, held on July 29, 1955, 
Mr G. E. Liardet (Chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: 


owns the whole of the Shares of Horstman 
Limited, Bath. 


available to the Shareholders of Simms 
Motor Units Limited, which, with £134,094 


A further £254,476 has been transferred to 

Reserve and £50,000 to Plant Re- 

placement Reserve. Your Directors recom- 
mend a Dividend of Is. 9d. on each 
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ST MARTIN’S LE GRAND 
PROPERTY COMPANY 


The 29th annual general meeting of St 
Martin’s Le Grand Property Company, 
Limited, was held on July 29th in London. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: I am able to 
report a substantial increase in rental income 
and in net profits. Gross income for .the 
year increased by £116,059 to £396,855 ; net 
profit before taxation by £32,402 to £151,059 
and net profit of the Group after charging 
taxation by £23,196 to £73,651. The direc- 
tors recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent, 
making 10 per cent for the year on the in- 
creased capital ; £7,500 has been transferred 
to general reserve of the parent company and 
Group carry-forward, after provision for all 
sinking’ funds, is increased by £4,327. 

The past year has in some respects been 
a difficult one. Interest rates have adversely 
affected the accounts and made the re- 
financing of our bank indebtedness less 
attractive. Your board has the repayment 
of this loan very much in mind, however, and 
it is hoped to deal with it in the near future. 
In spite of difficulties, I feel that the year has 
been one of progress. 


Adelaide House (Parent Company): Since 
my last statement the purchase of this pro- 
perty has been completed, but only partial 
benefit is included in the year’s accounts. 


Porkellis Property Trust: This investment 
is yielding results on the lines anticipated and 
improved rentals have in some cases been 
obtained on the termination of old leases. 


All our properties have remained fully let 
throughout the year, and there has been no 
slackening in demand for office space in good 
positions. 


The report was adopted. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The Aanual General Meeting of this Com- 
pany was held on July 29th in London. 


Colonel Clive E. Temperley, OBE, MC, 
BSc, who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: In the Timber Trade, 1954 was 
a year of increasing competition. In the face 
of this competition, Millars Group of Gom- 
panies expanded its turnover to rather more 
than £7 million in the year. 


The net profits of the Group come out at 
£155,500, which compares with £143,700 for 
1953. Our net profits increase from year to 
year. For how long this will continue no one 
can say. 

Your Board has steadily pursued the policy 
of ploughing back into the business the neces- 
sary part of our profits to enable the Com- 
pany to carry on. In this manner we have 
been able to develop the company in a 
healthy way without raising new money from 
shareholders. They accordingly recommend 
that the Ordinary dividend for last year 
should not exceed 40 per cent. 


Taking a broad view of the Group as a 
whole, on the facts as we know them at 
present, it looks as if Millars Group of Com- 
panies will have another satisfactory year in 
1955. Your directors feel that at least the 
share capital of the Company should be 
brought more in line with the capital em- 
ployed. They propose, therefore, that the 
Ordinary shares should be written up from 
a nominal value of 4s. each to a nominal 
value of 10s. each. 


The report was adopted and the board’s 
capital proposals were adopted. 


CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET 
& COMPANY 


LARGER CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMME 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Charrington, Gardner, Locket & Company 
Limited was held on July 29th in London, Sir 
John Charrington (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement- 


I am pleased to be able to report that the 
figures now presented reflect an improvement 
in the trading of the past year. The Group 
Profits for the year before providing for Taxa- 
tion show an increase on last year of £20,103 
and, after the Taxation charge, the year’s Net 
Profit is £88,897, which is £14,802 higher 
than for the preceding year. Your Directors 
recommend a Final Dividend of 12 per cent, 
making a total of 22 per cent for the year. 


Your Directors now propose to embark on 
a programme involving considerable capital 
expenditure, this being required for the 
mechanisation of coal handling at a number 
of ovr depots and the development of our 
trade in oil, for both industrial and domestic 
use, which I am glad to report is making 
excellent progress. I am confident that the 
programme which we have in mind will 
assist materially in the development of sales, 
both of solid fuel and oil, and that it will be 
to the eventual benefit of our business. The 
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expenditure proposed will be made over , 
number of years and will be financed 
out of profits retained in the business. 


We consider it advisable, however, to raise 
immediately part of the additional capital 
required, and an offer will be made to 
Ordinary Stockholders of 400,000 Ordj 
shares of Five Shillings each. Your Director; 
have under review the possibility of making 
a capitalisation issue of Ordinary Stock at q 
later date in order to bring the issued capital 
more into line with the capital employed jn 
the business. 


During the year under review weather 
conditions, however unfortunate for the 
individual, were admirable for the seller of 
heat. Consequently, demand was very good 
and I only wish that supplies of coal and coke 
had been more plentiful. The disappointing 
output from. British collieries is a serious 
matter for everyone, but to us it is particu- 
larly depressing, for we do not seem to get 
any nearer to the day when supplies of coal 
to householders can be freed from restriction, 
Despite increased importations of coal, there 
is as yet no sign of sufficient supplies to make 
decontrol possible. 


Your Directors have recognised for some 
years that the demand for smokeless fuels 
would be likely to expand and have been at 
some pains to develop our trade on thes 
lines. We have been successful, but I wish 
I could see a better prospect than I can of 
the increased supply of suitable smokeless 
fuel, without which all the hopes of smokeless 
cities or zones in the foreseeable future are 
vain. 

The report was adopted. 





HICK, HARGREAVES AND 
COMPANY 


RECORD 


RESULTS 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S SPEECH 


- The sixty-fourth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Hick, Hargreaves. and Company, 
Limited, was held on August 3rd, at Bolton. 


Mr W D’Arcy Madden, CBE, JP, the 
Chairman and Managing Director, who pre- 
sided, said: The results for the past year 
constitute a record and reflect the continued 
progress and strong financial position of the 
Company. 

The net profit for the year before.taxation 
is £524,760, compared with £453,741 for the 
previous year. This is after providing a 
special depreciation provision this year of 
£46,657 against the charge for depreciation 
of £17,188 last year. Taxation amounts to 
£265,054 or 50.5 per cent of the profits 
earned, and the balance availablé, with 
£30,836 brought in from the previous year, 
amounts to £290,542. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


Of the -final profit, £152,648 or 59 per 
cent is ploughed back, and after the appro- 
priations in this year’s Accounts, apart from 
the amounts set aside for Income Tax and 
Supplementary Pensions, the Revenue 
a together a the sum carried for- 
ward now stand at £895,141. The excess of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities is 
£1,380,273, which includes a strong cash 
position of £571,212. 


The final dividend recommended is oe 
cent, making 20 per cent for the year, am 
in view of age ge gee good results this 
year a bonus of 5 per cent is recomme 
in addition, This gives a total distribution of 
27.6 per cent of the final profits, and you 
will notice that this distribution 1s Cov 
3.6 times. 


In accordance with our profit sharing 
policy, and in consideration of the 
larger profit earned, the Employes 
Bonus is increased to £25,000. |! 
Pensions Supplementary Reserve reeves 
£5,000, thereby increasing that Reserv 
to £30,000. 

You will notice from the Balance Sheet 
that the revaluation of the Fixed Assets, © 
which I referred a year ago, has been carr 
out and that the revi values have beet 
adopted in the Accounts. This not only gives 
to Shareholders a true picture of present 
values but ensures that depreciation 1s &*" 
with in a realistic manner. The increase 
the values of the Fixed Assets, — ~! 
£431,121, has been credited © pi 
Reserve. 


WORKS IN FULL PRODUCTION 


The Works have continued in full the 
sn ey of skilled ‘workpeople, thc demas 
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hroughout the country greatly exceeding the mew testing and research building which fortunate to have secured his services as a 
Director ; 


gilable. The contracts on our books we hope to have in : aad 
supply aval : figure a: the ane es operation within 


at the satisfactory 
pwc million sterli including con- 
tracts for the Central Aastasity 
for commissioning up to the end of 
1959. Recent important orders include 


It is with deep regret that I have to record . 
hee additional 30 MW. Condensing the death last D ; re people for their work and 


THE LATE MR MALCOLM CREALOCK 


THANKS TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


You will, I know, wish me to express your 
thanks with my own to our staff and work- 
t hich 

t of Mr Malcolm ' a ened 


Plants for extensions to the Kelvin £. F. Crealock, who had been a director of has contributed so much to the excellent 


Power Station at Johannesburg, oe the Company since 1934 and Deputy Chair- 


D man of the Board since 1946. Mr Crealock’ 
Condensing and Feed Heating Plant of 120 jong business experience and sound inallp- ae 


MW. capacity for one of the first of the ment have been of great value to the Com- 


six plants now 


results of the past year. 


I have spoken this afternoon of the 
Company’s situation as it 
stands to-day. It is well that this should 


new large units to be installed by the Central pany. He had the respect and affection not be so, for notwithstanding the continued 


Flectriaty Authority. 


only of his colleagues on the Board, but of : ee caplet. See ee ae 


In the field of the Atomic Power Stations, his many friends amongst the Staff and ee ee Se 


our special auxiliaries are being developed in work le. 
consultation with the Authorities and the ' 


increasing competition, higher costs, and 
lower profit margins. The answer to this 


Sir Leslie Roberts, CBE, was appointed must lie in the quality of our manufactures, 


main Contracting Groups. The other a Director to fill the vacancy caused by Mr together with improved efficiency and pro- 


departments of the Works continue to Crealock’s death and you will be invited this ductivity in all aspects 


of the Company’s 


be fully occupied. The mew heavy bay afternoon to confirm his appointment. Sir activities, to which must inevitably be allied 


of the main 


Engineers’ Shop is now Leslie is the Chairman and 


those essentials of team work, keenness and 


in service and makes a most valuable Director of the Manchester Ship Canal attention to detail which we strive always to 


addition to the Works. Orders have Company and a 


. Director of Williams nurture and to sustain. 
beeti placed for the equipment of the Deacon’s Bank, and the Company is ind 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


NUFPIELD RESEARCH UNIT 
Applications arc invited from graduates and others 
experience, interested im social research, for 

for a period of approximately three months as . 
ne undertaken in the following areas: London and Middlesex, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, West Riding of bag Re 

Deron and Cornwall, Applicants must be prepared to travel > possession 
acar would be an advantage. Payment wilt be made at the rate of £600 per annum 
and — for —_ and a a. paetns of age. 
sex, fications ut experience, . University London 
Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. not = than ten days from the 
appearance of this advertisement. 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Applications are invited for appointments as Executive Management Trainees in 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. The posts offer excellent prospects 
of early advancement to young men and women who show promise of capacity for 
senior posts in management and administration. A high standard of intellectual and 
personal qualities will be sought : must 
at August I, 1955, and mrust have at least a second class Honours degree or possess 
professional qualifications of an equi The Authority will provide 
a course of regulated training at their Establishments with a view to fitting 
Management Trainees for posts ¥ in the administration. 

Salary scale £500 rising by annual increments to £900 with a special increase of 
£60 on satisfactory completion of the initial two years’ probationary period. Normally 
an entramt May expect advancement to a grade carrying a salary scale of £1,090 to 
£1,285 within not more than five 


years. 
oft! new entrants automatically join the Authority’s contributory Superannuation 


Send postcard for application form to ii i 
Authority, E.!, Room fl, 14 Ormond Yard, * Pace — ra sw nowy 
CONOMICS INTO ACTION—that is how the Ford Motor Co. Lid. of 
Dagenham, Essex, conceive Market Analysis. Their £65 million expansion has 
created excellent vacancies for young, active economists who want a career in this 
‘ype of work. These are mot the Inst opportunities which will arise, and by seizing 
the advantage now you cam prepare yourself by adding Ford knowledge to your 
professional experience. 


Our Salaried Personnel 
edems Ate ren Department will be glad to hear from you. Please quote 


INISTRY OF EDUCATION: M ASSISTANTS, VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM. The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
\en posts. Age at least 16 om June 1, 1955. Candidates should normally have 
School Certificate or Ge Certificate of or Scottish Leaving Certificate 
of equivalent, with qualification Im an Arts subject. Appointment may be to the 
unestablished grade with establishment after net more than two years, or direct to 





an established post in certain cases. 
Salary: Unestablished—-£€227 (age 16) to £502 (men) or £446 (women). 
Sus tstablished—£262 (age f8) to £545 (men) or £469 (women). 
tung salary according to age, up to £402 (men) or £362 (women) at age 25 or over 


swemen’s Salaries being improved under equal pay scheme. 
Apgication Forms from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens. 
on, W.1, quoting No. 143-144/5$, to be returned by August 18, 1955. 


ITY house with insurance and banking interests, bias towards export trade, has 
Z ‘ecancy for young man trained in economics or market research. In his early 
Page! the successful applicant will be engaged mainly on research designed to further 
ax Sompeny S$ interests im exports, but there will be some administrative responsibilities 
th he will have every opportunity to learn the company’s other activitics. If he 

ows ability and skill im negotiation he will advance to important and well-paid 
ative Fesponsibilities. It is emphasised that this is a post for an ambitious 
Stereant® who regards his economic training as a stone to wider interests 

arting salary will be £500 per annum, but this be substantially increased 
immediately ability has been proved.—Box 150. 


YONG man required by Trade Association of firms in a basic heavy industry, 
or work of statistical and economic ebaracter. The post will enable the man 

jeainted to familiarise Rimself with. the economics of the industry, and may lead 
iit *ppointment dealing with the commercial! work of the Association. No special 

walifications are laid down, but adaptability and keenness are essential, and interest 

‘ and knowledge of the fuel amd other heavy industries would be useful. Salary 

cording to age and qualifications. 

Bor tet’ in writing, with the names of referees, not later than August 20, 1955. to 


NITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY invites applications from 
the [eatited accountants for a senior post, under the Director of Accounts, in 
net eee omice of the Au . Preference will be oven, to opplicants ton BS 

experience in count profession and commercial experienc 
wee organisation. ‘salary Benet ay qualifications and experience within the 
wontributon: ‘on 650. The successful mt will be required to join the Authority's 

Applications wig Sone, 9 
AN London. sweet Getaile, to U.K.A-E.A.. Room 22, 14 Ormond Yard, St. 

woeDortunity of unusual scope and interest, with good starting pay, for a young 
advert” = ktaduate occurs im the. Lo Office of one of the world’s largest 
Wil bent Oreanisations. The successful a ant will be trained as a copywriter and 

< excellent prospects for rapid advancement. Essential qualifications are: 
» Honours degree, flair for . concise, imaginative writing (this will be 


tested before int: 
Will be an asset ae ae ng pee v Wide cultural background and interests 


Antlo-Eeyptian Sudan : £5,10s. 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Ustralia; £8.55, f ¢ 
Canada: $21.50 (sterling) Gibralear, Malta : £3.15s. 


East Arcee oe oF C714 n :@ 
tomes gg india & Caylon < 6 


tran: £6 iraq’: £6 


Tinted in Great 


Britain by St. Cuements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ‘ONOMIC SOCIAL STUD: 
Applications are imvited for the den sania. aan re 


first instance, and renewable for a further 


ae ee THEIR EE TRADE.—Britisher (30) offers services. 
=? — a collaborating Merchant Group, Assistant ee nena 
mpany. Long periods residence UK, America, Germany, 2a 
Spain. Multilingual. Excellent academic record, including Oxford “ First."-—Box 145. 
ae Tone tovel, play pert in its 
company at to a prime 
Their efforts were widely acknowledged. 
The resultant success and expansion have about new conditions, but 
unfortunately the company does not seem pr to take further and energetic 
steps necessary to exploit the — 
brought about a stalemate, and men concerned 
frustrated even. 


These three men are successful in business. he ee, eae a8 
staff, sales, advertising and the 


entire processes 
related to sales of consumer 
It is possible that some concern would wish to discuss the employment of a team 


the men individually. 
Replies by letter to Ernest W. Long & Co., 4 John Street, W.C.1. 
ENIOR EXPORT SALES EXECUTIVE, international experience commerce and 
b pues. Sous French, German, Spanish, seeks appointment necessitating foreign 
travel.— be 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A well-established, gt By By ~y. 8 yt | 
credentials and offices in Auckland, W: and desires to expand 
its activities. We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers. Can we discuss the 
sale of your product in New Zealand? References Bank of New South Wales, 
London Write direct to Mair and Co. (importers). Lrd.. P.O. Box 1477. Christ- 
. NZ. So A ca 

BLAZING JULY in an “odd” year . . . is the postwar patiern compieted by 

an economic crisis, too? The full background to Mr Butler's new measures 
appears in the August issue of “t The Banker. Gilt-edged versus the Squeeze—the 
task for monetary policy; Sterling under Strain—diagnosis of Britain’s external 
weakness: Disinflation through Coal ?—the challenge to the Government. 
GuerS the Treasury Bill Tender be freed? Two detailed and considered 

articles also appearing in the August issue of “The Banker” debate the pros 
and cons of breaking up the “syndicate.” A further important article in this issue 
is India’s Second Five Year Plan, in which Dr T. Balogh makes a full and. critical 
appraisal of the draft for the next and most exciting se of India’s development 
programme. “The Banker” is obtainable. from 72, Coleman Street. E.C.2, price 
2s. 6d., or 30s. per annum, post free. 


ae - EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


y uirt ad and fiexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
aaa eee oak” tot a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited, 
Dept. 99. Lenham. Maidstone. Kent Harrietsham 381 


WOU WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in shares if you follow the advice of the 
Y Investors’ Chronicle. For — 100 years this weekly bas been giving sound 
advice to investors. Two issues free of charge from 30 Grocers’ Hall Court, 
London, £.C.2 

OMAN DOCTOR, planning Icisurely drive Greece, Turkey, Syria stone-gazing, 

starting September, desires passengers; vital, one competent mechanic; share 
expenses. — Box 5 

MANAGING DIRECTOR will shortly .be required for an old-established City 

company with world-wide associations engaged in the issue of work of commercial 
reference, market research and allied services. Applications are invited from those 
with a wide knowledge of commercial matters and administrative experience. A 
practical knowledge of accountancy, ¢conomics or banking is desirable. Applicants 
should be between 35 and 45 years of age. A salar commensurate with the position 
will be paid.—Applications, with the fullest particulars. should be sent to Box 154, 

leibicieeeeiani dnt EEL ot od aaa a don University Degrees 

’ inations—B.Sc.Econ., .B. a other externa ndo i 

Lae society ; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial 
General Certificate of Education. etc. Also many non-examination courses in oes 
gubjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London. B.C.4. 











The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates - 


israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 
: £9 Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 
Malaya : £6. 15s. S$. America and W indies: £7.15s. 


: fing) Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
fe coat Com: ate USA. - $21.50 or €7.14s. 


London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, Lp., 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, , S.W.1. Postage on this issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2d.—Saturday, August 6, 1955, 
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This illustration features a heat exchanger and 
% a converter in the final stages in the production of 
; sulphuric acid. In the United Kingdom, Imperial 
ue, Smelting works of The Consolidated Zinc 














37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Corporation produce annually more than 300,000 
tons of sulphuric acid. This represents one eighth 
of the country’s requirements of one of the vital 
products for the nation’s industries. 


ae THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.I. 


ee 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 1. 





